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HE WAS HEADING FOR 
HOME SWEET HOME ‘WHEN 
“BANG! A BLOW-OUT! @ 


Read TED HUSING’S vivid 


RAFFIC was heavy that blistering 
hot Summer afternoon as Mr. E. P. 
Keenan of Chicago, returning from a 
business trip, sped along Waukegan 
Road. His passenger, a fellow salesman, 
did most of the talking. Mr. Keenan was 
too busy keeping one eye glued on the 
oncoming traffic in the other lane. 
“We're making pretty good time,’ 
Keenan’s pal said. He couldn’t reach 
“Home Sweet Home” quickly enough. 


A Close Shave 


Bang! Like a thunderbolt the staccato 
crack of a blow-out rose above the roar 
of the motor. The fateful screech of tires 
skidding over the road froze Keenan to 
the wheel. Another car from behind 
swerved and barely missed him. 

In desperation Mr. Keenan gave the 
steering wheel one final, frenzied tug. 
The car bolted—swung to the right just 
in time to miss a moving van by inches— 
and came to a stop at the brink of a deep 
ditch. 

They were safe—yes. But after that 
close call no wonder Mr. E. P. Keenan 
will tell you that he now “believes in 
miracles.” 

The sad part of it, though, 

is that all motorists are not 
as lucky as Mr. Keenan. 
Because I understand that 
thousands are killed or in- 
jured in blow-out accidents 
every year. 
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account of the terror- 


crowded 


moments experienced by the 
Chicago motorist who now : 
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Believes in Miracles” 


It took Goodrich engineers to fight 
this driving hazard for American motor- 
ists and provide them with a real defense 
against treacherous high-speed blow- 
outs. They invented the now famous Life- 
Saver Golden Ply which is found only 
in Goodrich Silvertown Tires. This 
remarkable Golden Ply is a layer of 
special rubber and full-floating cords, 
scientifically treated to resist internal tire 
heat. By resisting this heat, I am told, the 
Golden Ply keeps rubber and fabric 
from separating—keeps blisters from 
forming. Thus the dangerous blow-out 
that might have been, never gets a start. 


Are Your Tires Safe? 


You can bet your bottom dollar that Mr. 
E. P. Keenan, of Chicago, is now riding 
on Silvertowns. Because for 
safer motoring he’s con- 
vinced that there are no 
safer tires than Goodrich 
Golden Ply Silvertowns. 
My advice to every motorist 
who has his own and his 
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family’s safety at heart is to see these |ife- 
saving tires at any Goodrich Silvertown 
Store or Goodrich dealer. The sooner the 
safer. You pay no price premium for 
these super-quality tires. 


Odie, SARETY ena. 2 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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You ean earn a saving on Automobile 
Insurance ...by driving carefully 





























WM ORE THAN 140,000 responsible 
‘A people are saving a substantial 
part of the cost of their Automobile In- 
surance by qualifying for membership in 
the Liberty Mutual Careful Driver Plan. 

They save money because Liberty 
Mutual will not insure reckless, irrespon- 
sible car-owners. Only about one out of 
every five car-owners can qualify for this 
preferred insurance, under our strict but 
fair membership gules, but those who do 
have made very substantial savings. 

There are three reasons why Liberty 
Mutual can provide preferred protection 
at lower cost: 


1. FEWER ACCIDENTS. Lib- 
erty Mutual selects. policyholders with 
great care. This is proved by public 
records, which show that our policyhold- 





ers cause fewer accidents. This means 
that a smaller part of your insurance 
premium is needed to pay for accidents 
caused by dangerous drivers. 


2. LOWER EXPENSES. Liberty 
Mutual sells direct—through full-time, 
salaried employees. This means that you 
do not have to pay a large commission 
just to buy and renew your Automobile 
Insurance policy each year. 


3. CASH DIVIDENDS. Because 
we have always had low losses and low 
expenses, we have become a strong in- 
stitution—with more than $47,000,000 
in resources. This means that we can 
pay fair claims promptly and fairly; 
that we have a national organization of 
skilled investigators and adjusters—to 


LIBERTY (&) MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 
Nation-wide service 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, yew 
and Robbery, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individ- 
uals. All forms of Fire Insurance written by United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 











keep you out of court and out of trouble. 

It also means that our plan saves you 
money, because we return our savings 
to policyholders in cash dividends. This 
is what is meant by mutual insurance. 
Every year for 25 years we have re- 
turned dividends of at least 20% of 
premiums—saved our policyholders 


more than $52,000,000. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Write for this important, 
free booklet. Should be read 
by every resporisible car-owner. 
Tells how the Liberty Mutual 
Plan works. How you may qual- 
ify—how we can serve you well 
from coast to coast—how much 
you may save—describes our 
Deferred Payment Plan. Mail 
the coupon today. No obligation. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. N.W.5-22 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free booklet which 
shows exactly how much careful drivers can save on 
car insurance; also facts about your convenient Deferred 
Payment Plan for responsible car-owners. 


Name .. 





Business Addr 688 ...cccccceeevecseceeeeeree 
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COOL—Smartly Styled 
for Summer 


Swing into summer with these new 
“Tropix’’ Free-Swing Suspenders by 
Paris . . . they look cool because they 
are cool. They will hold your trousers 
in unwrinkled perfection . .. and help 
preserve your trim, crisp, appearance. 


To summarize ... be summer-wise... 

et several pair... one for each suit. 
in a galaxy of summery patterns and 
colorings mace with the famous 

Free-Swing” swivel-action back bed 
“Can't skid off your shoulders."” Com- 
fortably priced . . . $1 for most styles. 


Styled by the makers of “’Tropix”’ 
Paris Garters and Sport Belts 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - TORONTO 
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LETTERS 


COVERAGE: About a year ago I began to 
send my copy [of News-WeeEk], when read, 
to a friend living on a huge ranch 40 miles 
from nowhere. She in turn sent it to a 
neighbor “down the creek,” and she in turn 
to another. Thus a “Reading Circle’ was 
formed, and each copy of your splendid pub- 
lication covers now more than 400 miles of 
country ... 

(Mrs.) Atice G. GLascow 

Hot Springs, S.D. 


TEXTILES: Your article on Textiles and 
the T.W.O.C. (Apr. 10) is a praiseworthy 
effort for which I am sure all forward-look- 
ing people will thank you. 

However, in the attempt to jazz up the 
news, there is a regrettable emphasis upon 
men rather than movements. I think it was 
Emerson who said: “An institution is but 
the lengthened shadow of a man,” but that 
does not apply so much to the trade-unions. 
Anyone who goes to a miners’ convention 
would recognize at once that if Lewis were 
removed by illness there are at least a dozen 
of his colleagues who have the same powers, 
actual and potential, for leadership—who 
are just as big and rugged and determined 
zs Lewis himself. The same goes for Hill- 
man and Dubinsky and the other individuals 
mentioned by you... 

In this Textile article your writer has 
made a minor slip by putting Marion in 
Georgia whereas this Marion is in North 
Carolina. The earlier reference to Hillman 
ignores the fact that the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers was a split from the Unit- 
ed Garment Workers in 1914. 

Your reference to my own activities is 
somewhat embarrassing. [ do not “train 
neophytes.” All that we have done in our 
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training-for-trade-union-service classes was 
to bring together groups of active trade- 
union members and let them sit at the feet 
of our experienced organizers, and then we 
wrote down the lessons thus given . . 
Mark StTArk 
Educational Director 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
New York City 
®@ May I congratulate you on the Front Page 
section, dealing with the textile scene. 
Victor WeEysricu 
Managing Editor 
The Survey 
New York City 


FOUR SUNS: In your May 8 publication, 
Mr. Ivan E. Goodner takes issue with Mr. 
Sheets’ “California,” wherein are depicted 
shadows forming various angles when lines 
are drawn from the edge of the objects 
casting the shadows. It might interest Mr 
Goodner to know that the shadows shown 
are scientifically possible where the surfaces 


casting and the planes receiving the shadows- 


are uneven. 

The fallacy in Goodner’s sketch is espe- 
cially brought to light where he draws a 
line from the edge of the horse to the edge 
of the shadow. Actually, the line that casts 
that shadow is just above the hip joint, this 
line being the one formed by the sunshine 
and the edge of the shade on the rear of the 
horse. The position: of the wheel makes it 
entirely possible to cast a very thin shadow. 
This, considered with any variation of the 
topography, would make its shadow in- 
visible. 

I would suggest that Mr. Goodner supple- 
ment his engineering training with a course 
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AM Americar 


on splendid modern liners designed 
to make you feel truly at home 





to All EUROPE cretena, England, Franceand Germany) 


on America’s largest, fastest, finest trans-Atlantic liners 
s. s. Manhattan s. Ss. Washington 


Sailing Wednesdays at noon alternating with the friendly 
s. s. President Harding and s. s. President Roosevelt 


You'll find real homelike comfort—every modern luxury—on board the 
superb Manhattan and Washington. And rates that are surprisingly 
moderate. $181 per person—for a light airy stateroom with private 
shower and toilet. Or you have a selection of other Cabin Class state- 
rooms from $172—Tourist Class from $116. On the friendly President 
Harding and President Roosevelt, Cabin Class rates are as low as 
$129. Also ‘“‘American One Class’? liners weekly direct to London— 
fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool—for only $100. 


to-or trom-C ALIFORNEA ana MEXICO 


via Havana, the Panama Canal and Acapulco 
s.S. Virginia s.s.California s.s. Pennsylvania 
The famous “Big 3”’, largest ships—fastest schedules 


The popular “Sunshine Fortnight” to California . . . a 10-Day Cruise- 
Voyage to Mexico . . . on modern 33,000 ton liners specially equipped for 
tropical service. Between New York and California, 1st Class 
Rates begin at $225 ($250 at some seasons), Tourist Cabin, at $125. 
New York-Mexico $195 up, Ist Class ($220 up at some seasons), 
Tourist Cabin $105 up. Or on a “Circle Tour”, combine the sea voyage 
with a trip by rail or air across America. Special rates from your home- 
town back to your hometown. Also 9-17 Day All-Expense Vacation Trips 
to Havana, Panama, the Caribbean and South America. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT 


for complete details about travel on these American ships, par- 
ticularly about round trip reductions. During the summer season, 
rates to Europe are slightly higher than those quoted above. 


United States Lines 
Panama Pacific Line 


1 Broadway, New York ¢ 216N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ©¢ 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto . Offices in other principal cities. 
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in shades and shadows as given in 
schools of architecture. 

Louis SMANIoTTO 

Architect 


Most 


Kennet Square, Pa. 


@ If... as Minnigerode insists . an 
juries judge a painting “upon composition 
color, and successful treatment of a given 
theme,” then I am all the more in sympathy 
with the criticism of Sheets’ “Californj, 
by Ivan Goodner 

. .. They [composition, color, themes] are 
not above elementary accuracy in the obser; 
vation of nature. Exaggeration, even djs 
tortion may be allowed, but surely no 
falsehood ! 

To counter these objections by declaring 
“art is not science” is neither here nor there 

. Only a lunatic would call these appa; 
ent contradictions basic... 

Precision or accuracy in observation js 
so fundamental to ouf ‘times that one cap 
only gasp in mute astonishment to witness 
modern artists willfully ignore it. By their 
childish, petulant revolt they condemn the: 
selves to a peripheral position in a culture 
whose center of thought is scientific. 

K. ApoLpH FRANZMANN 

Stillwater, Minn. 





@... May I suggest that the considerable 
variance in the angle of sun’s rays is due 
te the lapse of time during which the pi 
ture was painted. Perhaps the mountair 
was painted first, the buildings next, and the 
horses last (when the sun was approaching 
the zenith). 

NATHALLIE FITZGERALD 

Kelseyville, Calif. 


@ ... Goodner is correct in asserting that 
millions of Americans like himself “enjo 
good literature and good music, and would 
like to enjoy good pictures.” Nevertheless 
he must bear in mind that the enjoyment 
of esthetic beauty is far removed from that 
of, say, the culinary art. Is he not aware 
of even El Greco and Tintoretto, of Cezanne 
and Van Gogh? 

An art critic should never permit his per 
sonal trend of thought, whether scientifi 
or otherwise, to bias his considerations « 
artistic judgment. 

Carv C. Hin 
Art Instruct 


Colored Orphan Asylum 
Riverdale, N.Y. 


ALL EXPLAINED: In the May 1, 193/ 
issue of News-WEEkK, page 15, there appears 
“Chiang relied mainly on Foreign Minister 
Wang Ching-wei to carry out his instruc- 
tions. The genial 452:year-old diplomat, 
former Nanking Premier, used to favor 
Japan.” 

The present Foreign Minister of China 
Wang Chung-wei 


oo 
A Ww 
who has served for a long time at the In 


ternational Court in Geneva, and is not 
Wang Ching-wei 


43 
34 te 4A 
a former Nanking Premier. 

Any one who can read Chinese finds 10 
difficulty to differentiate them. Unfortu 
nately, the English rendering of their names 
makes them almost identical. 

TzENG-J1veEg SUEN 

Cambridge, Mass. 





Editorial Note: 


AHEM TRACE AGE 
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BeeR IN KANS.: AS a concession to 
the town’s male element, the all-woman 
city administration of Ford, Kan., 

assed an ordinance permitting the sale 
of beer. But an inconspicuous clause 
stipulated that it must not be sold with- 
in 300 yards of a church or residence. 
No building in Ford meets the regula- 


tion. 


PLEASURE BeroreE PLEASURE: Asked 
what they would do if they had $1,000,- 
000 and one year to live, Drake Uni- 
versity (Des Moines, Iowa) students 
agreed on travel. One girl went into 
details: “In Des Moines one can have 
murder committed for $50 a head. I'd 
take $200 worth, then spend the rest 
buying myself out of jail and travel- 
ing.” 

Nicht Lire: At a University of 
Rochester (N.Y.) interfraternity ball, 
many of the coeds looked unusually 
ethereal. One of them explained: “You 
can get a very chic model in a night- 
gown or a silk house coat for about $5. 
Add a buckle here and a flower there, 
and there’s your smart-looking evening 
gown.” 

SMALL WorLD: Angelo J. Rossi, San 
Francisco’s Mayor, answered the 
phone. “The London Daily Mirror 
calling from London .. . tell us about 
the fires on your water front.” Rossi 
“hadn’t heard about them”; he checked 
up and found that the city’s firemen 
were fighting a $200,000 blaze. 


GOVERNMENT PATERNALISM:. Letter 
received by the Interior Department, 
Washington—“TI have heard there was 
a branch connected with the Interior 
Department that was designated to 
Cupid ... I wish to have you place my 
name and description on record so that 
any inquiring male of like description 
who may be interested will be referred 
to me.” 


Hicher Epucation: For six years 
Frank P. Beakley served without pay 
as president of the Bridgeton, N.J., 
Board of Education. Last week he re- 
signed to take a $1,350-a-year job—as 
janitor of Bridgeton High School. 


Domestic Propiem: “Electric refrig- 
eration might have preserved the con- 
nubial bliss of the Isaac home,” said 
Judge Leslie E. Still in Los Angeles. 
Then he ‘awarded Mrs. Lee Isaac a 
divorce—because her husband wouldn’t 


let the iceman deliver ice during his 
absence. 


Back To 1932: Given a 30-year sen- 
tence for robbing a South Boston, Va., 
bank, Joseph S. Williams appealed to- 
the State Supreme Court of Appeals. 
His reasoning: there is no Virginia law 
against holding up an inanimate ob- 


ject; a bank is an inanimate object; 
therefore , . é 
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OH, ITS A BEAUTY- THATS JOHN 
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WHAT A DUCKY LITTLE 
REFRIGERATOR - AND 
ITHAS A REAL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT Ea 
INIT po 
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IVE BEEN SMOKING | 
PRINCE ALBERT FOR | 
25 YEARS AND 
It'S NEVER 
GOTTEN MY 
TONGUE SORE / 


YES - THAT 'NO- B/E’ 
PROCESS CERTAINLY 
H MAKES PRINCE ALBERT | 
1 A COOL-BURNING fF 
MELLOW TOBACCO 




















THIS TRAILER GIVES | IS ONE OF LIFES 
HALF THE ENJOy- |GREATEST PLEASURES 
MENT THAT PA. HAS - 
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Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


P. A. MUST MAKE GOOD 
WITH YOU OR ELSE. 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If 
you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest 
of the tobacco in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. (Signed ) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


THERES A WORLD OF 
COMFORT IN REALLY 
MILD TOBACCO —TRY 
PRINCE ALBERT AND SEE 
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pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


GREAT FOR MELLOW, TASTY 
“MAKIN'’S” CIGARETTES, TOO 

























“SOME DAY,” sa.d the Santa Fe’s First 
Builder looking towards the setting 
sun, “our rails will go down to the 
sea... 

Along the Santa Fe Trail—one of 
the grandest marches in human history 
— the sand drifts in ruts that marked 
the passage of the wagon trains. Along 
the trail are great cities shining in the 
sun that scorched the eyes of the first 
adventurers. Indians talk in friendly 
commerce where war-shrieks seem still 
to echo. Explorers! Buffalo-hunters! 
Wagoners! Soldiers! Ranchers! And 
the Men Who Built the Railroad! 
There are the builders of the Santa 
Fe Trail! 

But the great trek to the Coast is by 
no means ended. The trail has been 
broken. The West has been won. And 
the rails of the Santa Fe do indeed go 
down to the sea. But with the steady 


AS THE SANTA FE GOES 
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westward press of population a new 
need has risen. Time is now the mea- 
sure of distance. Greater speed is neces- 
sary; but greater speed in safety and 
with all the comfort of modern civ- 
ilization. And Budd has found the 
answer. 

True to its great traditions, the Santa 
Fe carries the banner of this new 
achievement. With the inauguration 
of the great new Super Chief — a car- 
avan of nine cars of stainless steel — 
the Santa Fe reaches the Coast as one 
of the leaders in the revolution trans- 
forming American railroads. 

Budd trains of stainless steel now 
streak the West from the Great Lakes 


DOWN 





TO THE SEA 


to the Coast, from the Twin Cities to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Having proved by millions of miles 
of profitable distance run, that light- 
weight-with-increased-strength is the 
modern rule for railroad efficiency, 
Budd-built trains are giving new im- 
petus, new life to passenger traflic. 
There is no form of transportation that 
combines more efficiently the factors 
of speed, safety and travel luxury. 








Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for auto- 
mobiles, now used almost universally, the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company has 
pioneered modern methods in the design and 
fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. 6. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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ROOSEVELT: Out of Luck and ‘Very Optimistic,’ President 


Comes Home to Quell Revolt and Halt His Leaders’ Retreat 


Bad news came over the water. In 
ten days of fishing President Roosevelt 
had caught only two tarpon, whereas 
any lubberly tyro with the price of a 
poat and a guide should hook two or 
three a day. 

Therefore the citizens of Galveston 
resolved to redeem the honor of Texas 
and of the gulf fishing grounds. When 
the Presidential yacht Potomac docked 
last week, Galveston welcomed Mr. 
Roosevelt with 21 guns, Gov. James V. 
Allred, and the portrait of a flower— 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt oleander. 
Up for reelection that day, Mayor 
Adrian Levy likened his sunburned 
guest to the Grecian statesman Pericles 
(“Pericles was a builder and you, too, 
sir, are a builder”). .After the Presi- 
dent departed, Mayor Levy came into 
his reward: Galveston reelected him, 
7,149 to 2,973. 


Once aboard his special train, Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted to get back to Wash- 
ington as quickly and quietly as pos- 
sible. But he could hardly ignore the 
home State of Vice President Garner; 
his second son, Elliott Roosevelt; and 
his friend Amon Carter, publisher of 
The Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


Near Fort Worth, the President ad- 
dressed students of Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, recalled that 
his “small son Elliott” was a trustee, 
then spent a final vacation night at Elli- 
ott’s country home. 

Next day Carter persuaded Mr. 
Roosevelt to visit Shady Oak Farm, 
presented him with a 5x Beaver Stetson 
(Texas style), and rejoiced when the 








President, casting from an open car, 
hooked a 3-pound bass. 
The trip home began with a mishap. 
The Elliott Roosevelts with their 3- 
r-old daughter, Chandler, accompa- 
flied the President but forgot Chan- 
dler’s extra clothes; her outfit preceded 
her to Washington by American Air- 
lines. 


REMINDER: Mr. Roosevelt’s journey 
was more than a matter of 51 hours 
and 1,600 miles.* His train rolled 
northeastward through Texas (Roose- 
velt 734,485, Landon 103,711), across 
a corner of Oklahoma (501,069 to 245,- 
122), into Missouri (1,111,043 to 697,- 
891), and Mllinois (2,282,999 to 


1,570,393). 
Just before he entered Indiana (934,- 





ma 


974 to 691,570), Mr. Roosevelt called 
correspondents into his private car. 
There he had a few words to say, and 
they bore a refrain: the people, the 
people want, I promised the people... 
He put it mildly—even indirectly, 
except for one or two references to the 
campaign and to'one speech: “I should 
like to have it said of my first -ad- 
ministration that in it the forces of 
selfishness and of lust for power met 
their match. I should like to have it 
said of my second administration that 
in it these forces met their master.” 
Specifically, he noted that he had 
talked to farmers and cattlemen back 
at Elliott’s home: they all thought he 
should stabilize agricultural prices; un- 
*The President’s trip boosted his travel mileage 
since 1933 well above 100,000. Since his first inau- 
uration, he has visited every State except New Mex- 


ico. Only President Taft, with 115,000 miles, has ex- 
ceeded this travel record for a President in office. 





doubtedly he would revive some form of 
the invalidated AAA. 

Mr. Roosevelt had a good deal more 
than price control in mind. Having 
recognized the rise of revolt in Con- 
gress, and having determined to beat 
it down, he had seized upon his most 
effective weapon: the imponderable, 
popular force which last November re- 
turned him to the White House with 
a record majority. The President as- 
sumed that his support had not dimin- 
ished; the rebellious could guess or wish 
that it had waned—but until next 
year’s Congressional election, none 
could know beyond doubt and beyond 
peril to themselves. 

The man who translates Presidential 
and popular pressures into the earthy 
terms of patronage met Mr. Roosevelt 
at Indianapolis. Postmaster General 
James A. Farley had stumped the coun- 
try for the White House court reforms; 
with him, into the President’s curtained 
car, went Gov. N. Clifford Townsend 
and Attorney General Omer Stokes 
Jackson, Democratic chairman in In- 
diana. When they emerged, a reporter 
asked how Mr. Roosevelt felt about 
Senator Frederick Van Nuys of In- 
diana and his opposition to the court 
plan. 

Townsend looked questioningly at 
Jackson; then the Governor said: “The 
President feels very much hurt about 
it. But he is very optimistic .. .” 


Return: After a Florida vacation 
three years ago, Mr. Roosevelt came 
back to a Congress up im arms against 
the then pending Securities and Ex- 
change Act. That day the President 
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reminded 200 welcoming Congressmen 
that Washington Summers were hot 
and that he could be pretty tough. The 
warning worked: Mr. Roosevelt com- 
promised, but he got the essentials of 
what he wanted. 

Last week a chill drizzle damped 
out any welcoming enthusiasm Con- 
gress might have felt. Only Cabinet 
members, Vice President and Mrs. 
Garner, and family intimates greeted 
the chief at Washington’s Union Sta- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt gave the Carter 
sombrero to Garner and by noon was 
back at work. 

His work was a series of Congres- 
sional conferences: Garner; Joseph T. 
Robinson, Senate floor leader; and the 
administration's House whips, Speak- 
er William Bankhead and Sam Ray- 
burn. 

Robinson came prepared to plead for 
compromise in the court fight: every 
sign pointed toward rejection of the 
President’s demand for six new Su- 
preme Court Justices; the administra- 
tion’s opponents, heartened by private 
counts of 49 sure-fire Senate votes, 
even considered abandonment of all 
concession upon their part. 

Bankhead and Rayburn likewise had 
gloomy news: the House had turned 
down the President’s request for per- 
manent establishment of the CCC and 
had granted a two-year extension; only 
quick action by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee had averted—by a 
two-vote margin—a $500,000,000 cut 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s $1,500,000,000 re- 
lief estimate: party leaders themselves 
were torn between demands for an ar- 
bitrary, 10 per cent cut in departmental 
appropriations and discretion for the 
President to make any reductions he 
pleased. 

Mr. Roosevelt had some news of his 
own—startling despite his stiffened at- 


' titude on the homeward trip. He was 


going to fight not only for his original 
court plan but for an ambitious line- 
up of social legislation: wage, hour, 
and child-labor control; a farm-tenant 
relief act; possibly crop-control legis- 
lation, and power and conservation 
measures likely to include Senator 
George W. Norris’ proposal for seven 
“little TVA’s” in major watersheds. 
The President said nothing about his 
cherished governmental reorganization 
plan; perhaps he might accept a few 
fragments—such as authority to ap- 
point administrative assistants and to 
re-group bureaus—and let the rest go 
until next session. But he gave only 
one tangible hint of compromise: so 


long as Congress insured a 1938 budget. 


cut of about $400,000,000 he didn’t 
much care about the method; half- 
way, relatively minor measures like 
CCC continuance on a temporary basis 
contented him. 


. From this and from the apparent 


fact—clouded always by the unpredict- 
able effects of White House pressure 
and prestige—that the present court 
plan was doomed, the informed con- 
cluded that Mr. Roosevelt had played 
his usual, chancy, and often profitable 
game. He had asked for much; if he 
adhered to the strategy of the past, 
he would wind up with a good deal less. 
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LABOR: Steel Union Wins Without a Sit-Down, 
And Stiffens Demands on Five Die-Hard Independents 





Tom Girdler: ‘Tll raise apples’ 





WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Philip Murray understood his foe 


Clifford L. Queen is 63 and set in his 
ways. One night last week he saw no 
reason why he. shouldn’t go to work as 
usual for the Jones & Laughlin Stee} 
Corp. 

Younger men barred the way when 
he walked up to the plant gates at 
Aliquippa, Pa. 

“I got a job, and I’m going to it.” 

Shouts and arms repulsed him: “Like 
hell you are, old man”; “C’mon, grand- 
pap, this is a strike!” 

Queen bit a restraining wrist; a fist 
blacked one of his eyes; and the cor. 
poration’s supply room went untended 
that night. 


Procress: Neither Queen nor some 
26,000 other Jones & Laughlin em- 
ployes returned to work for two days; 
the first important steel strike since 
1919 was in peaceful swing at Jones & 
Laughlin’s Aliquippa and Pittsburgh 
plants. 

“Peaceful” it was—the occasional 
fisticuffs and clubbings were about as 
abnormal as blood: in a cut. The strike 
demonstrated that industrial relations 
had progressed beyond the time—as in 
1919—when labor’s defiance of a major 
steel company inevitably invited gun- 
fire and death. 


An Aliquippa Amazon attacked the 
local police chief with an umbrella; he 
knocked her down, and his men pitched 
half a dozen tear-gas bombs. Pickets 
reddened a non-union nose now and 
then, and they even stoned a United 
States mail truck. But nobody died; 
there were no riots worthy of the 
name. 

In Pittsburgh, school children made 
more trouble than strikers or company 
guards. The kids insisted upon joining 





ACME 


Governor Earle (right) found peace and publicity 
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the picket lines and yowled distressfully 
when police dragged them off. 

Gov. George H. Earle, who would like 
to be President some day, closed liquor 
stores near the plants and enjoyed a 
well-publicized tour. Aliquippa strik- 
ers didn’t recognize him at first; when 
they did, a great cheer went up. Plant 
guards thought they heard preludes to 
riot, and tear-gas rifles were at busi- 
ness level when the Governor’s auto- 
mobile appeared. The embarrassed 
guards lowered their guns, and Earle 
found all quiet. 


TarceT: If Earle longed to ape Gov. 
Frank C. Murphy’s performances in 
the Michigan automobile strikes earlier 
this year, he was in for disappointment. 
Without State aid, a Scotchman and a 
Welshman made peace among them- 
selves, the union, and the corporation. 

Philip Murray, chairman of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, and 
Horace Edgar Lewis, chairman of the 
Jones & Laughlin board, understood 
each other from the start. Lewis had 
handled the corporation’s labor re- 
lations since last year, when he fell 
out with Eugene Grace and left Beth- 
lehem Steel. He knew the union had 
won all but a handful of J. & L.’s 
13,000 Pittsburgh employes; at most, 
he hoped the committee would pick 
some other outfit for this first show- 
down with the big “independents”— 
companies not controlled by the United 
States Steel Corp. 

But Murray had reason to single out 
J. & L.: the company was in no fix to 
withstand a strike. 

As a producer of heavy, semifin- 
ished steel*—and therefore dependent 
in part upon customers who pretty 
nearly quit buying after 1930—Jones 
& Laughlin reported a net loss of 
$17,814,744 in five depression years. 
Last year it turned a profit for the 
first time since 1930, and it wanted 
nothing to interfere with its current, 
booming business. 

As one of five appellants who lost 
their cases against the National Labor 
Relations Act last month, the corpora- 
tion was already on the defensive: the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
had ordered Jones & Laughlin to deal 
with the union. é 


Last week Lewis didn’t try to evade 


compliance; he asked only that he be 
allowed to sign identical contracts with 
the S.W.O.C. and with two rival unions 
—offspring of company-sponsored em- 
ploye associations discarded by the 
corporation. Murray refused. 

In a final gesture, Lewis suggested 
that a National Labor Relations Board 
election determine employes’ prefer- 
ences for representation. Murray again 
refused—other, more stubborn inde- 
pendents needed a lesson. 


AppLes: The lesson was brief and 
complete. With an old-fashioned walk- 
out—a steel mill’s vast spaces don’t 
lend themselves to sit-down technique 
—the S:W.0.C. forced Lewis to capit- 
ulate after 36 hours. He got his NLRB 
election—but the ballots to be marked 


a a gov bg Laughlin greatly increased its out- 
nishe ‘: i 
ing heetaaaal er ae opening @ $15,000,000 contin- 
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May 20 by J. & L. workers would name 
only the S.W.O.C. The employes could 
vote against S.W.O.C. representation, 
but they couldn’t say specifically that 
they wanted another union. 

On the same day, the neighboring 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. surrendered after 
a brief walkout. Within two weeks its 
6,000 employes would vote for or 
against the S.W.O.C. 

Flushed by his double victory and 
cheered on by his boss, John Llewellyn 
Lewis, the triumphant Murray turned 
to battle with four more independents: 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown Sheet 
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PENNSYLVANIA: Shoestring 
District Stays Tied to G.O.P. 


When President Roosevelt carried 
Pennsylvania last Fall, he failed to win 
the State’s Eighteenth Congressional 
District; local Republicans put Landon 
ahead and for the ninth time gave a 
majority (7,362) to the late Repre- 
sentative Benjamin K. Focht, 

Last week in a special election to re- 
place Focht, this “shoestring” district 
—a thin wedge of eight south-central 
counties—accorded a Huntingdon in- 


fo 





ACME 

Hoty Hix: Each Sunday, Milwaukee (Wis.) union carpenters picket Holy Hill, shrine 
of the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, to protest the employment of non-union workers 
on a $163,000 seminary now under construction. This week worshipers at the Holy Hill 
church (above) walked through 300 pickets; the signs criticized, not the friars, but the 


contractor in charge of the work. 





& Tube, Inland Steel, and the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 

Inland and Crucible agreed to dicker 
this week; but Tom M. Girdler, Re- 
public’s tough and redoubtable chair- 


._ man, stood fast with the larger inde- 
‘* pendents—including Bethlehem, biggest 


of the lot—and declared he’d sign no 
sort of union contract. That position 
was in keeping with Girdler’s oft-re- 
peated dictum: “I have a little farm 
with a few apple trees, and before 
spending the rest of my life dealing 
with John Lewis I am going to raise 
apples and potatoes.” 

Until last week, the recalcitrant 
steelmasters might have negotiated the 
kind of S.W.O.C. contract signed Mar. 
17 by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
United States Steel’s major subsidiary. 
That document—authorizing the S.W.- 
O.C. to deal only for union members, 
but barring rivals from formal negotia- 
tion—had served as a pattern for agree- 
ments with 123 other steel companies. 

Now Murray would have no more 
quibbling: Hereafter, he said, the 
S.W.0.C. would accept nothing but 
complete recognition as sole bargainer 
for the steel industry’s 540,000 workers. 


surance man, Richard M. Simpson, a 
majority of 8,121 over his Democratic 
rival. 

Both Simpson and the anti-Roose- 
velt press saw the election as a public 
expression against the President’s court 
plan; the unbiased saw the Eighteenth 
District keeping the faith. 


. 
CRIME: Labor-Saving Chart of 
Recurrent National Plague 


Like a case of undulant fever, the 
William Desmond Taylor murder mys- 
tery has been in the headlines since 
1922. Each attack has followed some 
resurgence on the part of Mary Miles 
Minter, once Taylor’s sweetheart and a 
dewy-eyed angel child of the silent films 
—a dual role which insured mention of 
Taylor’s unsolved death cvery time Miss 
Minter has won her way into newsprint: 

1923—-Miss Minter engaged to a 
scenario writer; to Gaston Glass; to 
Arthur Corey. 

1924—-Miss Minter engaged to a doc- 
tor; to a lieutenant commander, U.S.N.; 
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sues her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, 
for $1,000,000. 

* 1927—Miss Minter named co-respond- 
ent in a divorce case. 

1928—Miss Minter engaged to a Hun- 
garian tenor. 

1929—Los Angeles District Attorney 
Buron Fitts announces he has solved 
Taylor’s murder, but omits details; Mrs. 
Charlotte Shelby demands exoneration 
or indictment. 

1930—District Attorney’s office an- 
nounces “new evidence.” 

1925—-District Attorney’s office an- 
nounces “new evidence.” 

1936—-Miss Minter and Mrs. Shelby 
settle suit with brokerage firm. 

1937—Miss Minter demands _ indict- 
ment or exoneration. Her sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Fillmore, sues mother, Mrs. 
Shelby; they don’t speak when they 
pass. Mrs. Shelby demands exoneration 
or indictment. 

A fortnight ago Miss Minter—now 
fat, still fair, and not far from 40—her 
mother, her sister, and District Attorney 
Fitts appeared before a grand jury. 
Last week Fitts buzzed with well-publi- 
cized secrecy and spoke expansively of 





“new vital evidence.” Newspapers told 
the old tale all over again: how a butler 
found William Desmond Taylor, movie 
director and connoisseur of women, shot 
in the back one morning fifteen years 
ago; in a leg of his riding boots, police 
discovered a packet of Miss Minter’s 
steamy letters. 

The one “new fact” reported last week 
had nothing to do with Taylor’s mur- 
der: when Miss Minter was 15, she took 
a walk in the woods with James Kirk- 
wood, now a forgotten actor. They 
came to a rock; Kirkwood perched little 
‘Mary atop it and said: “I, James, take 
‘you, Mary, for my wife in the sight of 


BERRY: Old Tale and TVA Suit 
Arise to Vex ‘The Right Man’ 


When President Roosevelt needed 
someone to pick NRA’s bones, he chose 
George L. Berry—sometime printer's 
devil, now millionaire president of the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union, and owner of vast 
Soon Berry’s press 


lands in Tennessee. 
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agent issued a statement introducing 
the new Coordinator for Industrial co- 
operation: 


“Major George L. Berry .. . is out- 
standingly qualified to assume the du- 
ties of this new office . . . His life, like 
those of many Americans whose names 
are written large in the pages of his- 
tory, is a story of independence, cour- 
age, and resourcefulness. Cast upon 
the world at the tender age of 7, with- 
out a day of schooling, he has won his 
way to the top. The President has 
called upon the right man to solve an 
exceedingly difficult problem.” 


Power: Last week, appointed to fill 
the seat left vacant by Nathan L. Bach- 
man’s death, Berry took oath as the 
new Senator from Tennessee. At his 
first session in the Capitol, Berry waved 
a hairy paw at correspondents: “Forget 
the title, boys,” he cried. “I’m still 
George to you.” 


George had no sooner taken office 
than trouble started. One H. Carlyle 
Lowrie, who described himself as a 
Maryville (Tenn.) attorney, declared 
Berry “not entitled to a seat in the 
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Clinical items: Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, Mary Miles Minter, Mrs. Margaret Fillmore, Buron Fitts 


Senate due to certain allegations re- 
garding his moral turpitude and past 
conduct.” 

In a petition filed with the Senate, 
Lowrie raked up an old story: twenty 
years ago Berry built a hydroelectric, 


plant at Rogersville, Tenn., to supply* 


the union’s haven for superannuated 
pressmen. Some members’ charged 
that Berry used the union funds to 
build the plant, but kept the stock for 
himself. In 1921, Federal Judge A. M. 
J. Cochran ordered Berry to return 
$165,000 to the union, allowed him to 
keep the capital stock, and forbade fur- 
ther diversion of union funds. 

Last week reporters could find no 
Carlyle Lowrie in Maryville; some citi- 
zens vaguely remembered a man of that 
name who lived there three or four 
years ago. Berry ignored the charges; 
even his enemies scoffed at them. 

Three days later, more trouble ap- 
pearecl. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity brought suit against Berry and his 
partners in a-land-owning venture. 
Norris Lake had flooded their property 
—bought before the government or- 
ganized TVA but after War Depart- 
ment engineers completed surveys for 
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Norris Dam. Berry and his associates 
asked $1,663,000 for mineral rights in 
marble deposits beneath their inundateg 
acres. TVA disputed this claim, ang 
Tennessee quarrymen thought Berry’s 
marble not worth the sum he asked, 


e 
NEGROES: Jim Crow Coaches 


Start Congressman on Crusade 


Wheel about and turn about and jump 
Jim Crow! 

That old refrain gives the American 
Negro one of his nicknames—and desig. 
nates a brand of discrimination more 
galling to him than any other. Through- 
out the South, State laws forbid Jim 
Crow to study in white men’s schools, 
eat in white men’s restaurants, sleep in 
white men’s hotels, or ride in white 
men’s railway cars. 

All these prohibitions rest upon the 
theory—consistently upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—that 
Negroes suffer no illegal discrimination 
so long as they receive “equal but sepa- 
rate accommodations.” 





, 4 
INTERNATIONAL 


In Chicago last week, the only Negro 
member of Congress set out to prove 
that his race often must endure unequal 
accommodations. Representative Arthur 
Mitchell sued two railroads and the 
Pullman Company for $50,000 damages. 


Last month Mitchell, ill.and needing 
rest, traveled from Chicago to Hot 
Springs, Ark., over the Illinois Central 
and Rock Island lines. He rode by 
Pullman to Memphis; he complained 
that after the train entered Arkansas, 
a Rock Island conductor ordered him 
forward into a Jim Crow day coach. 


The Congressman said he protested, 
‘and the conductor cursed him; upon 
pain of arrest, Mitchell retired to 4 
“filthy” coach set aside for the colored 
customers. 


Had ‘hé chosen some spot on the At- 
lantic seaboard-for his rest cure, Mit- 
chell could have slept in peace all the 
way. Trains to and from the Southeast 
haul no Jim Crow sleepers, except for 
special excursions; but their day coaches 
usually afford identical comforts for 
white and black, and a “respectable” 
colored man can buy Pullman space— 
generally Lower 13. 
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DIPLOMACY: Will Knows All, 
Dad Says, but Will Won’t Tell 


Nobody would expect the Nazis to 
like William Edward Dodd, United 
States Ambassador to Berlin. He is a 
democrat by party and conviction—the 
Nazis abhor democracy. He is a his- 
torian—Nazis distrust the detached 
contemplation of history. He tells the 
Hitlerites that history proves them all 
wrong—Nazis discourage that sort of 
thing. He calls upon Germans to pre- 
serve Christian ideals—the Nazi gov- 
ernment wants Germans to follow the 
more virile gods of Teutonic mythology. 

One fact explains this paradox: since 
Dr. Dodd left the University of Chica- 
go’s faculty in 1933 and went to Berlin, 
the Nazis have come to understand 
that he speaks, not as a political ad- 
versary, but as a scholar interpreting 
present events in a glow from the past. 
As such, he has made the Berlin em- 
bassy a gathering place for German 
scholars; seldom worried by the con- 
temporary tumult, he has continued his 
30-odd years of study and has main- 
tained an unheard-of simplicity at No. 
39 Bendlerstrasse. 

All this is contrary to international 
custom, and the State Department at 
Washington has felt for some time that 
it could use a Berlin envoy more de- 
voted to the conventional pursuits of 
diplomacy. Last week the feeling 
swelled into the headlines—not from the 
decorous department, but from out- 
raged members of the United States 
Senate. 

Dr. Dodd permitted The Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch and The Greens- 
boro (N.C.) Daily News to reprint cop- 
ies of a letter he had sent to sever- 
al Democratic Senators— among them 
Carter Glass of Virginia and Robert 
Bulkley of Ohio. 

The Ambassador had heard about 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Supreme Court plan; 
he thought the Senators should under- 
stand history’s showing that party 
splits, judicial vetoes, and Congression- 
al filibusters often had defeated the 
popular will. In sum, the Senators 
should support Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals. 

Near the letter’s end was a para- 
graph of almost parenthetical com- 
ment: “There are individuals of great 
wealth who wish a dictatorship and are 
ready to help a Huey Long... One 
man, I have been told by personal 
friends, who owns near a billion dollars, 
is ready to support such a program and, 
of course, control it.” 

Congressional anger flared. Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho, mildly crit- 
icized in the letter, considered the Am- 
bassador “a disgrace to our country”; 
Senator Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana 
thought the Dodd observations “ill- 
timed and out of keeping with his func- 
tion as an Ambassador”; Gerald P. Nye 
of North Dakota submitted a resolu- 
tion (quickly squelched in committee) 
demanding that Professor Dodd reveal 
‘the name of the American billionaire.” 

Astonished by the furor, Dr. Dodd 
said he couldn’t disclose the name. The 
newspapers listed all the super-rich 
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BLACK STAR 


Dr. Dodd: ‘I have been told... ’ 


men they could think of: Andrew Mel- 
lon, Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller, 
the du Ponts. Pierre S. du Pont re- 
fused to qualify: “There are a lot of 
du Ponts, but all of them taken to- 
gether wouldn’t have a billion dollars.” 

In Fuquay Springs, N.C., Professor 
Dodd’s 89-year-old father pungently de- 
fended the Ambassador: “Will knows 
everything. You can bet your last dol- 
lar that whenever Will says anything 
he knows what he is talking about. And 
furthermore, you might as well try to 
move the sun as try to make Will tell 
anything that he’s not a-mind to tell...” 


MRS. HARRIMAN: A New Diplomat 
Wags Her Tongue and Learns a Lesson 


Last year Ruth Bryan Owen resigned 
as Minister to Denmark; Denmark de- 
cided that diplomacy wasn’t woman’s 
work. This Spring, Norway took five 
weeks—instead of the usual 48 hours— 





HARRIS & EWING 


‘Oh’, said Mrs. Harriman 
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to find Mrs. J. Borden (Daisy) Harri- 
man acceptable as United States Min- 
ister. 

Last week, five minutes after she 
took oath as this country’s second 
woman envoy, Mrs. Harriman con- 
firmed Denmark’s opinion and Nor- 
way’s doubts. 

The State Department’s publicity 
man, Michael J. McDermott, shepherded 
Mrs. Harriman at her first official inter- 
view; he was standing by when a re- 
porter asked whether she would nego- 
tiate a reciprocal trade treaty with 
Norway. 

Mrs. Harriman assured: “Oh, that’s 
already being done.” McDermott hastily 
reminded her: “There’s been no official 
announcement about that yet, Madam 
Minister.” 

She went on talking, and McDermott 
interrupted again: “We have only been 
exploring the matter thus far...” 


Madam Minister caught on: “Oh,” 
she murmured. “I see.” 
& 


NEBRASKA: Unicameral Body 
Legislates Alone and Likes It 


George Mason has seen them come 
and go. He began lobbying among Ne- 
braska’s legislators in 1899 and four 
years ago trailed along when the law- 
makers moved from their drab lime- 
stone Capitol into a skyscraper whose 
shaft looms 400 feet above the prairies, 
During the first session of the country’s 
only one-house Legislature,* which 
opened at Lincoln last January, he has 
continued on his persuasive and some- 
times mysterious rounds. 

Last week adjournment halted Ne- 
braska’s experiment for the time being, 
and Mason rendered judgment: “I would 
call the unicameral a paradise for lob- 
byists.” 


Business: That was the predominant 
criticism—with some putting the blame 
on the new chamber’s size, 43 members 
instead of the old Legislature’s 133. The 
fact was, Nebraska missed the villain 
of the piece—the old-time party leader. 

Most of the faults and virtues demon- 
strated by this first and inconclusive 
test were rooted in one circumstance: 
the State’s Senators, elected without 
party labels, were free to trade and vote 
without the restraints of party leader- 
ship and party responsibility. 

The unicameral system’s fostering 
father, United States Senator George 
W. Norris, had intended that this should 
be so: “We should make our State a 
great business institution. We cannot 
do this unless we eliminate partisan 
politics.” 

Nebraska drove out partisan politics 
—and with it the floor boss who fash- 
ioned bills in secret, whipped them 
through the mill, and forced the rank 
and file to fall in line. Gov. R. L. Coch- 
ran found his nominal spokesman, Sena- 
tor Charles A. Dafoe, bereft of any 
effective administration bloc. Even John 
N. Norton, the Polk County farmer who 


*Georgia’s Legislature has such a plan pending; 
Arkansas considered and defeated one this year; a New 
York Senator has proposed a legislative study; last 
month Alaska’s delegate in Congress proposed a uni- 
cameral Legislature for the territory. 
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SAwoKLa: Under American maritime law, an officer who strikes a seaman may be sub- 
ject to a $1,000 fine and loss of license. When the motorship Sawokla docked at Boston 
last week with Australian wool and walnut-tree trunks, some of its crew (above) sought 
to invoke the law. Their charge: Capt. Samuel Lee and First Officer Linford Seybert had 


beaten and otherwise abused them. 





drew up the chamber’s rules, tended his 
own lcgislation and didn’t try to cut a 
figure as a floor leader. 

The result was something near the 
ideal of democracy: members could 
make up their own minds; the rules re- 
quired them to deliberate openly and to 
record their votes publicly; the single 
chamber automatically discarded the 
old committees of House and Senate 
conferees who fixed up compromises to 
suit themselves and answered to nobody 
but their party masters. 


But so many lawgivers on the loose 
attracted an unprecedented swarm of 
lobbyists; dawdlers stretched out the 
session to a near-record 98 days; indi- 
vidual members, unchecked by power- 
ful leaders, swapped votes freely on 
minor measures. 

Far from “going radical,” as some in 


conservative, agricultural Nebraska had 
feared, the chamber disapproved Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Supreme Court plan, 
rejected the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, and bucked strenuously 
against the Social Security Board’s ef- 
forts to alter the State’s security admin- 
istration. 


All in all, political idealists could take 
heart. Although most of the chamber’s 
members were professional politicians, 
and some had harbored doubts at the 
start, none opposed the new system at 
adjournment time. Said Senator Nor- 
ton: 

“Legislature ... wants to improve 
the one house and make something of it. 
The faults of the unicameral are the 
faults which marked the bicameral, but 
the virtues of the unicameral are the 
virtues of the one-house system alone.” 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Signed the’ $1,503,441,943 Treasury-Post Of- 
fice Appropriations Bill. 

Sent Congress report of the Washington Up- 
Stream Engineering Conference, which 
“should be of service .. . in ‘connection 
with . . . consideration of measures look- 
ing toward conservation of waters, pre- 
vention of erosion, and control of floods.” 


SENATE: 
Passed and sent to conference the $81,646,443 
Second Deticiency Bill. 
Returned to House for action on amend- 


ments the $571,261,242 Agricultural De- 
partment Appropriations Bill. 


HOUSE: 


Sent to President bill reestablishing post of 
Counselor for the State Department, co- 
equal with that of the Under-Secretary; 
created in 1909, the office was abandoned 
ten years later. 

Sent to Senate a bill authorizing a $5,000 
pension. for Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 
widow of the 23rd President. 

Passed a bill extending for two years the 
Civilian Conservation Corps with author- 


ity to enlist 215,000 men at $350,000,000 
annually; sent it to Senate. 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Commerce Department reported gold im- 


ports in April aggregated $215,824,506, an 

increase of $61,453,550 over the preceding 

month's total and $187,718,396 more than 

in April, 1936; silver imports in April 

amounted to only $2,821,178; exports of 

both metals were negligible. 
AGENCIES: 

Social Security. Board reported 27,051,976 
participants in the old-age benefit plan as 
of May 1; 18,520,000 workers were covered 
by approved unemployment compensation 
laws in 45 States; the District of Colum- 
bia, and Alaska; as of Apr. 15, deposits 
from 33 States and District of Columbia 
in the United States Treasury unemploy- 
ment trust fund reached $219,803,451, in- 
cluding accrued interest. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 13) 


po ee eee pee ee $82,356,168.62 
Expenditures ......... PO eS $133,734,711.51 
BRC TELE ed Pee $1,747,033,319.04 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $2,281,316,635.65 
Penne .. wos shsns becouse $35,090,361,300.05 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 
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WINDFALL: Justice James Clark Mc. 
Reynolds kept his record clean Monday. 
The other eight Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States declareg 
constitutional the Revenue Act of 1936 
—designed to forestall refund of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in processing taxes col. 
lected before invalidation of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Most con. 
sistent of the Justices, McReynolds has 
voted against every New Deal law con. 
sidered. 


Chief Justice Hughes’ opinion, which 
relieved Treasury Department budget 
experts, denied the plea of the Anniston 
Manufacturing Co. for recovery of 
$269,000 AAA taxes. The Alabama com- 
pany claimed the government had no 
right to taxes assessed by an uncon- 
stitutional act. Hughes held that Con. 
gress acted fairly in granting refunds 
only to those processors who could prove 
they had borne the tax burden then- 
selves and had not passed it on to con- 
sumers in increased prices. 

MARRIAGE: Two years ago Joseph 
Lebuda, New York trucking contractor 
sought help in putting a stop to a 
young man’s attentions to his daughter 
Madeline, 19. He made an agreement 
with William H. Bender, 21: if Bender 
would break his engagement to another 
girl, get back his ring, and marry 
Madeline, Lebuda would give him a 
$25-a-week job. Bender got Madeline 
and the job, but within a month his 
father-in-law fired him. 


Last week Supreme Court Justice 
William T. Collins—so indignant he 
split an infinitive—denied Bender’s plea 
for an annulment on grounds of fraud: 
“To boldly confess that a marriage was 
contracted because of the promise of a 
job and then to request an annulment 
when the job ceases is pure effrontery.” 

EVANGELISTS: The Los Angeles slan- 
der jamboree ended last week. A month 
ago Roberta Semple, 27-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson, 
won a $2,000 judgment against Willed 
Andrews, her mother’s attorney, but 
Judge Clarence Kincaid warned: “A 
continuation of such warfare as this 
will result in the eventual collapse of 
Angelus Temple.” Los Angeles clergy- 
men then worried aloud about a $1,080,- 
000 suit against Mrs. McPherson by 
Mrs. Rheba Crawford Splivalo, the 
temple’s former assistant pastor. More 
of such squabbling among preachers, 
they complained, would endanger the 
“faith of Christian youth.” 


Mrs. Splivalo’s suit listed eighteen 
slanders at $50,000 each and $180,000 
general damages. Choicest of Mrs. 
McPherson’s alleged statements: “She 
is a Judas ... That Jezebel .. . Gov- 
ernor’s mistress . . . She has stolen 
from me just the way she did from the 
Salvation Army.” Scheduled for May 
10, the trial fell through when the two 
evangelists settled out of court. 
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BRITAIN : King’s People Have a ‘Wonderful Time’ 


From Cape Town to Monts--Except the Nationalists 





The King is crowned. The empire on 
which the sun never sets, moves on in 
its appointed course, like the earth it- 
self. Everything ‘“‘came to pass... as 
it was written.” But what of the un- 
predictable prince, the King who would 
be a Man—now lamented by his once 
obeisant flatterers as Edward the Ab- 
dicator ? 

The international army of occupation 
on the Loire tightened its hold last week 
about the grounds of Castle Cande— 
sharpening pencils, polishing lenses, and 
keeping ears close to the gatekeeper’s 
lodge. The reporters would not leave 
until some one answered the question 
they had been asking since May 4, when 
Edward dropped off the Salzburg ex- 
press at Verneuil and sped by car 200 
miles under the elms of Northern 
France to the lady of his desire. 

When would the Duke of Windsor 
and Wallis Warfield marry? The be- 
Siegers tried blandishments on Mme. 
Emilie Brault, ancient gatekeeper; but 
she smiled silently, like the cat that 
looked down from her window. They 
cross-questioned Detective Inspector 
Michenaud, chief of the French body- 
guard; but he merely looked wise, like 
the castle’s cairn terrier, Snooky, to 
whom he had taken a special fancy. 

Other questions remained unanswered, 
except by back-fence gossip and the 
plaintive passion cry of the cuckoo 
(which mocked the press army from 
darkling cedars, hoary oaks, and the 
complacent horse chestnuts now adorned 
with upright flower clusters, like can- 
dles of Spring). 

Would a member of the royal family 
attend the wedding—or would church 
and Cabinet prevail against such recog- 
nition of the Baltimore Cinderella? Had 
Edward phoned Queen Mother Mary, 
begging her to accept Wallis as her 














. . - Emilie Brault’s cat... 


Royal Highness, rather than as her 
Grace the Duchess, “‘so we can all be 
happy together again’? Did Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin warn Edward 
against honeymooning in Central Eu- 
rope—a region infested with Nazi and 
Fascist emissaries? And had Charles 
Mercier, M.D., local (Monts) Mayor, 
wasted money on new clothes expecting 
to unite the names of Windsor and War- 
field*—only to learn that a British 
consular agent would perform the cere- 
mony ? 

Only one bit of official news tran- 
spired from the fifteenth-century cha- 
teau. Herman L. Rogers of New York, 
press liaison officer for the Duchess- 
designate, announced that Edward had 
given Wallis an emerald and platinum 
ring in formal token of their engage- 
ment; the wedding date would be an- 
nounced this week. Further than that 
—‘I am awfully sorry . .. it must be 
frightfully unsatisfactory for you all 


It was. Coronation morning it rained. 
At Cande, no flag flew from tower or 


*Last week for $2.40 fees in London (she is a British 
subject) Mrs. Spencer-Simpson legally altered her name 
to its maiden form, Wallis Warfield. 
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To the patient army at Cande, Herman Rogers admitted: ‘Frightfully unsatisfactory .. . 


turret. Until afternoon, there was no 
sign of life. Then noises like the crack- 
ing of whips jerked the besiegers to ac- 
tion: long-range camera sighted Ed- 
ward, in bare knees, and Wallis, in a 
loud plaid jacket, playing golf. 

Toward evening the Duke and his 
lady repaired to the ivy-mantled hunt- 
ing lodge on the edge of the forest. 
Here from a built-in American radio, 
they heard King George addressing the 
empire: “It is with a very full heart 
that I speak to you tonight ... Never 
has the ceremony had so wide a signif- 
icance, for the dominions are now free 
and equal partners with this ancient 
kingdom .. .” 

In the morning, Rogers came down to 
‘the gate with his tired smile: “All of 
us had a wonderful time last night.” 
But he refused to say whether Edward 
had listened to any part of the rec- 
ord-breaking, seven-hour broadcast— 
in which 30 announcers speaking as 


many tongues described to the world his 
brother’s Coronation, power, and glory. 


PAGEANT: The show began at 1 A.M. 
Wednesday, when buglers awoke army 
cooks in Hyde Park. The blasts also 
aroused some 50,000 loyal subjects— 
most of whom had dropped exhausted 
on the wet ground after hours of open- 
air dancing. 


Along the 6-mile pageant route, 60 
surgeons and 7,000 ambulance attend- 
ants took up their positions. Hundreds 
of thousands—80 per cent of them 
women—already shivered along the 
curbs. First woman to sit down: Miss 
Elizabeth Dunbar of Philadelphia, 68, 
who took a place Tuesday morning at 
Piccadilly Circus, equipped with a fold- 
ing chair and chocolate bars. 


It was a dismal morning but the sun 
broke through rain clouds when five 
bands struck up “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” and the King and Queen left 


Buckingham Palace at 10:34. (They 
didn’t return until 4 P.M.) First sign 
of life from “‘Buck House” had come at 
6:02 A.M. when a blind shot up and 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose 
popped out their blond bobbed heads. 
Cheers shook the Victoria Memorial. 

So dense was the crowd, George and 
Elizabeth arrived at Westminster Ab- 
bey 25 minutes late. The people's en- 
thusiasm brought tears to Stanley 
Baldwin’s eyes. As she entered the 
church, Princess Elizabeth embarrassed 
the Duke of Norfolk, manager of the 
imperial show, by waving at him 
familiarly. 

During the ceremony, which lasted 
until 2:40 P.M., the King often fumbled 
for words and sometimes (despite the 
microphone attached to his throne) 
spoke inaudibly. Queen Mother Mary 
watched him like a mother eagle. With 
a 6-inch high diadem, five diamond 
neckbands, other jewels, and a gold 
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Coronation Day, Edward played golf; then his besiegers lost him in the woods 
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lame gown (total value $2,000,000), the 
firm-chinned widow of George the Good 
dominated the scene. 

Elizabeth—first Scottish Queen of 
England since Stephen married Ma- 
tilda, daughter of Malcolm III, 800 
years ago—remained solemn, though 
now and then she smiled encouraging- 
ly at her husband. 

Princess Elizabeth lived up to her 
responsibilities by constantly correcting 
Margaret Rose—who yawned, wiggled 
her ears, and tried to tickle her elder 
sister, and whose coronet kept sliding 
to one side; she quieted down only after 
Queen Mary bribed her with a pair of 
opera glasses. 

All these details, the news cameras 
caught. But the Duke of Norfolk and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury after- 
ward cut the film to nine minutes—the 
length of a Mickey Mouse picture. Dis- 
appointed Britons would not be able to 
see Queen Mary wiping away tears 
brighter than her gems—and other hu- 
man touches. They would see Canter- 
bury turning the crown round and 
round, carefully examining it for any 
missing jewels—then lifting the 5- 
pound weight unsteadily and placing it 
slantwise on the head of the King, who 
righted it himself—and then rose stag- 
gering slightly under the weight of his 
golden imperial mantle. 

Lucius Plantagenet Cary, 56, thir- 
teenth Viscount Falkland, tripped on 
his robe and fell flat at George’s feet as 
he went to pay homage; an officer had 
to lead the bewildered peer back to his 
seat. 

As the Dean of Westminster entered, 
bearing the crownsjewels, he caught his 
cape on the edge of a chair and nearly 
tripped. Total estimated value of royal 
and guest adornments in ceremony: 
$80,000,000, pearls and diamonds pre- 
dominating. 

Only one peeress wore artificial fur 
on her robes: the Duchess of Hamilton, 
animal fancier and anti-vivisectionist. 

Notably absent from the Abbey: 
John Pierpont Morgan (heart attack) ; 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh (modes- 


Dr. Mercier optimistically watched his little 
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ty); and the three surviving, age-en- 
feebled children of Queen Victoria: the 
Duke of Connaught, 87, who watched 
from St. James’s Palace, and the 
Princesses Beatrice, 81, and Louise, 89, 
guests of the Queen Mother at Marl- 
borough House. 

Also: George Bernard Shaw (Coro- 
nation refugee at Sidmouth, Devon- 
shire): “As I am by position a creator 
of theatrical illusions, these amateur 
pageants bore me... nature has made 
me proof against idolatries.” And An- 
thony Hall, ex-policeman, soi-distant 
descendant of Henry VIII and Anne 
Boleyn (ill at home “from eating 
rhubard and cream”): “The common 
people should have been invited to the 
Abbey instead of the peers and rich 
Americans ... never mind, I'll be sit- 
ting on the throne myself in 1940.” 

Notable in the royal box: Grace Van- 
derbilt Davis, daughter of Gen. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt; Edward S. Harkness, 
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Royal Highness? Her Grace? Mrs. Spencer-Simpson became Wallis Warfield 


American philanthropist. Notable for 
being in the Abbey at all: Aunt Popsy, 
113-year-old parrot perched on the 
shoulder of the Maharaja of Nawangar, 
who takes her wherever he goes. 


Uneasy neighbors: Ambassador Dino 
Grandi of Italy, Soviet Commissar 
Maxim Litvinoff (only foreign envoys 
not cheered as they entered), and Ded- 
jasmatch Makonnen, representing ex- 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 


Popularity: A cheer-gauging machine 
registered 85 decibels for Queen Mary, 
83 for the King, Queen, and Premier 
Baldwin, and 77 for the King’s sister, 
Mary, Princess Royal (an open field on 
a windless night registers 21; a full 
symphony orchestra, 85). A _ special 
stamp issue bearing George VI’s like- 
ness sold 35,000,000 units the first day; 
last year an Edward VIII issue sold 
only 29,000,000. Songs most over- 
worked during Coronation week: “God 
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Town Hall: he prepared to dress up for the ceremony 
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‘Never has the ceremony had’ so wide a significance .. . 


Save the King” and “Pennies From 


*Heaven.”’ 


Victims: Two onlookers died of ex- 
citement, one succumbed after a gang 
fight for places (skull cracked by beer 
bottle). Injured, 9,583—-202 gravely. 


Empire: While London’s 8,200,000 in- 
habitants and 2,000,000 visitors spun 
with devotion tremens: 


Warships passed in review under the 
lee of Table Mountain. Cape Town; 
50,000 Canadians sang “God Save the 
King” under the Gothic towers of Par- 
liament Hill, Ottawa; the Kavironda 
tribe (Kenya Colony) roasted two hip- 
popotami; 100,000 Chinese paraded at 
Shanghai (the two Italian gunboats 
moved 20 miles up the Whangpoo to 
avoid dressing colors); squadrons of 
the Royal Air Force drilled impressive- 
ly over the Sphinx and Pyramids; home- 
sick soldiers and sailors lighted up 
‘Aden (across the water from Ethiopia) 
with bonfires. 

The Arab High Committee, Jeru- 
salem, decreed a state of mourning— 
natives tore down a Union Jack; the 
City Corporation, Calcutta, refused to 
declare a holiday, and police rounded 
up 200 Indians as “sedition suspects’; 
for the first time in 800 years, no Brit- 
ish flag flew in Dublin—nationalists 
dynamited the equestrian statue of 
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George II,* St. Stephen’s Green, caus- 
ing him to fall on his face. 


Ireland alone was not represented 
when Premier Baldwin opened the 
third Imperial Conference last week in 
the history-haunted Queen Anne Room 
of St. James’s Palace. He called the 
jubilant empire to business with: 

“Some of you here... have felt com- 
pelled to revise your defense prepara- 
tions . . . It will be our task to con- 
sider whether . .. we can coordinate 
our various. policies... to assist one 
another.” 

Bluntly told, Baldwin was asking 
more armament money from Premier 
Mackenzie King of Canada, which al- 
ready has supplied $33,000,000; Pre- 
mier J. A. Lyons of Australia (41,000,- 
000); Premier M. J. Savage of New 
Zealand ($7,000,000); and Gen. J. B. M. 
Hertzog, South African executive (also 
$7,000,000). 

Replying, Premier King intimated he 
could not cooperate unless Britain 
modified its one-for-all and all-for-one 
imperial-trade policy. Canada wants 
revision of the 1932 Ottawa agree- 
ments to allow freer commerce with 
the United States—so as to enjoy a 
rightful share in the Second American 
Boom. 

"1727-1760: He asked the Duchess of Hamilton what 


she most desired; she replied: “‘To see a Coronation.” 
Shortly after, he died. 
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SPAIN: Socialist Fools Reds, 
Resigns Before They Oust Him 


Four months ago Francisco Largo 
Caballero threatened to resign if his 
coalition of Left Republicans, Socialists, 
Communists, and Anarchists didn’t stop 
sabotaging him and one another. Last 
week the overtaxed Valencia Premier 
did quit. 

The moderates had continued to at. 
tack him as a would-be Spanish Lenin: 
extremists criticized his “weakness”: 
the military, of course, abused him for 
his conduct of the war. A fortnight 
ago Anarchists tried to seize power in 
Catalonia, and this particularly irked 
Caballero’s Communists: the autono- 
mous State bordering France has con- 
tributed notoriously little to Madrid's 
cause and its President has allowed the 
Anarchists to gain power in Barcelona. 

“Smash the Catalan Anarchists!” his 
Communists aides warned Caballero. 
He rushed to Catalonia and restored or- 
der in the capital, but outside the city, 
rebellion continued. Guessing his ene- 
mies might seize on this to challenge 
him, Caballero beat them at their own 
game by resigning. 

Sunday, the 65-year-old ex-house- 
painter tried to form a new Cabinet 
with two less Anarchist Ministers— 
only to be blocked by the powerful 
Anarcho-Syndicalist National Labor 
Confederation. Thereupon Caballero 
told President Manuel Azana that Red 
Spain’s troublesome factions could 
search elsewhere for a leader. Next 
day, ex-Treasury Minister Juan Negrin 
began molding Valencia’s sixth war 
government. 


Hit: By a_ submerged projectile, 
H.M.S. Hunter, while cruising 5 miles 
off Almeria (160 miles east of Gibral- 
tar); toll—8 dead, 14 injured. Coro- 
nation-dazed London ignored Madrid's 
fevered charge that a Nazi submarine 
had torpedoed the British destroyer: 
and an Admiralty examining board 
blamed a floating mine. 


W ounded: 31-year-old Prince Gaetan 
of Bourbon-Parma, youngest brother 
of Empress Zita of Austria, on the 
Basque Front, where Gen. Emilio Mola’s 
advance on Bilbao last week slowed 
down to a snail’s pace. Mola reputedly 
would like to crown .Gaetan’s nephew, 
Archduke Otto, King of Spain. 


Killed: Twenty Madrid movie fans; 
an insurgent bombardment broke out 
suddenly as they left a theatre still 
chuckling over Charlie Chaplin’s mock 
Spanish dance in “Modern Times.” 


Disciplined: Ramon Franco, trans- 
atlantic flyer, once known to his fellow 
pilots as the Jackal, by his elder broth- 
er, Dictator Franco. In the 1930 Re- 
publican revolt, Ramon tried to bomb 
King Alfonso’s palace; after the King 
fled in 1931, the swarthy, stormy avia- 
tor became air chief, but lost his job for 
plotting against the regime. Last July 
his brother was Governor of the Canary 
Islands and Ramon air attache in Wash- 
ington; Francisco invaded Spain,.and 
Ramon became his messenger to Rome. 

But the Jackal wanted to run the air 
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force and incidentally to deprive the 
German and Italian experts of their 
prerogatives. Result: first Brother 
Francisco made him Canary Governor; 
then, for extra safety, brought him back 
and put him under guard. 


Disgraced: Emilio Griffiths, son of an 
English father and Spanish mother, 
who began his career as a horse doctor 
at La Linea, next door to Gibraltar. 
Under Alfonso, he rose to the pet post 
of Royal Detective; under the republic, 
he remained a professional snooper and 
also (secretly) a monarchist. For 
abetting Gen. Queipo de Llano’s seizure 
of Seville last July, Griffiths became 
Governor of Algeciras. But later, se- 
crets of Nazi activities in Morocco 
leaked through to Gibraltar and to the 
British Foreign Office. Now the clever 
horse doctor champs his bit in jail. 


GROUNDED: Joachim Hans Wendel of 
Berlin, war pilot for General Mola, by 
Bilbao anti-aircraft marksmen. He 
“confessed” dropping bombs on Guer- 
nica, substantiating the Reds’ charg: 
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... Of doing this to Guernica 
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Spain: Bilbao accused these Nazi Dorniers . . . 


that Nazi Dornier and Junkers planes 
destroyed the Basque Holy City Apr. 
28. The insurgents maintain retreating 
Reds set Guernica afire: correspondents 
found slight evidence of air bombs. 


BRAZIL: Ghost of Sacred Nag 
Haunts a Land of Martial Law 


Because of Trancelim, the sacred 
horse, fanatics battled Brazilian sol- 
diers last week. 

In Ceara, a desert State just below 
the equator, a_ spellbinder named 
Lourenco had convinced several thou- 
sand Negro and Indian half-breeds that 
the spavined horse was their God. 
Soldiers sent to tax the prophet couldn’t 
catch him, but an officer rode off on 
the horse. 

After the divine quadruped’s soul 
transmigrated into a pot of glue, 
screaming fanatics became a menace to 
the State: “We must have Trancelim 
back.” Last week, before airplanes 
dispersed them, they chopped up three 
oficers and as many soldiers with 
razor-sharp machetes; again Lourenco 
escaped. 


Coup: This incident was of little mo- 
ment to Brazil’s “martial law” Presi- 
dent, Getulio Vargas; he faced threats 
of an uprising that could reach Span- 
ish Civil War proportions. 


Even the “state of war” which Var- 
gas has enforced since 1935 could not 
quell talk of secession in the cattle 
country of Southern Brazil. The State 
of Rio Grande do Sul’s crack militia, 
just about offsetting the regular army’s 
40,000 conscripts, takes orders not 
from Vargas but from Gov. J. A. 
Flores da Cunha. 


In 1930, Flores backed the revolution 
that put Vargas in office, but last Fall 
the two parted enemies, and Flores 
formed a “defensive alliance” with Rio 
Grande’s coffee-rich neighbor, Sao Pau- 
lo, and with Bahia in the north. These 
powerful States agreed to help resist 
any armed interference from Vargas. 





Still not strong enough to run for 
the Presidency himself, Flores groomed 
Sao Paulo’s former Governor, Arman- 
do Salles de Oliveira. Then, slow-mov- 
ing Vargas struck back; an edict 
stripped Flores of Federal military 
powers; a swift coup weakened his 
party; and troops policed principal 
cities of the Triple Entente. 

Last week Flores’ backers rubber- 
stamped his candidate, and loyal Gov- 
ernors prepared to name a Vargas 
puppet for the Jan. 3 election. 


® Vargas clamped down martial law in 
1935 in suppressing a leftist revolt 
(138 killed). Last week, as a special 
tribunal sent revolt leaders to prison, 
the government replied to a protest: 
North American liberals who thought 
the several score culprits were under- 
nourished and mistreated could come 
down to Brazil and agitate in the pris- 
oners’ behalf. 


PERU: Patriots Would Close 
Back Door of Bay-Window State 


Delegates to the Peru-Ecuador bound- 
ary conference in Washington had sour 
looks last week. The Ecuadorian Lega- 
tion predicted a collapse of negotia- 
tions. 

In 1924, both nations agreed to fore- 
go the usual border-dispute gunplay 
and let the President of the United 
States straighten their fence posts, but 
years of argument have led only to 
further disagreement. 


Wevce: During the last century 
some 84 disputes have reshaped most 
of Latin America’s 21 nations, and 
the number of outstanding disputes 
has declined to a minimum. When 


- Paraguay and Bolivia called their mu- 


tually victorious armies out of the 
Chaco wastes in 1935, the only major 
border row left was Ecuador vs. Peru. 

Triangular Ecuador’s wedge (see 
map) drives deep into the sparsely set- 
tled “Green Hell” of the Amazon; its 
sharp point splits off a thin slab of 
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Northern Peru, and its southern border 
twice touches the navigable Amazon 
River. With a bay window on the Pa- 
cific, Ecuador wants a better backdoor 
access to the freighters that plow 2,300 
miles up the Amazon to Iquitos, Peru. 
With Iquitos, Ecuador would have a 
river view of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Settlers are Ecuador’s chief claim to 
this thin slice of Peru; on the banks of 
the Amazon’s headwaters, where Pi- 
rana fish have been known to nibble a 
live human, hardy Ecuador citizens 
have been settled for years. 

But Peru cares nothing about squat- 
ters’ rights; her title deeds date back 
to the sixteenth century, and what 
Peru owns on paper patriots would 
fight for on land. Instead of handing 
over even one bank of the Amazon, 
Peruvians clamor for two-thirds of 
Ecuador—120,000 square miles. 


Roor: Over a boundary dispute, Peru 
waged a four-year war with Chile in 
1879. After a truce and 30 years’ hos- 
tilities over arbitration tables, Presi- 
dent Coolidge split the differences: 
Chile. took the strategic province of 
Arica, and Peru stretched south some 
40 miles to swallow the agricultural 
Tacna. 

In a like manner, skirmishers and 
diplomats took turns battling for Peru’s 
northeastern boundary. This time, Co- 
lombia got a corridor to the Amazon in 
exchange for a strip of land that juts 
over Ecuador like a roof. Peruvians. in- 
tend to make that roof cover their own 
territory. They want the intervening 
triangle. 


e 
SCANDINAVIA: A King Rides 
By Himself on 25th Jubilee 


The Coronation flood last week swept 
a significant Stockholm item out of 
most papers. Sweden’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Richard Sandler—distinguished for 
his extensive diplomatic travels in the 
past year—announced that next month 
he would visit Latvia, Estonia, Lithu- 
ania, and later go to Moscow, Warsaw, 
and Berlin. - 
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These trips of the professorial, dome- 
headed Socialist invariably rouse the 
profound suspicion of Nazis, who can 
see but one end in them: a Swedish at- 
tempt to form a Northern European 
entente, backed by Britain and Russia, 
and aimed at Germany. Two events last 
month led Berlin to think Sandler’s new 
journeyings are to lure the three Baltic 
republics into a coalition. At Helsing- 
fors, he presided over a conference of 
Scandinavian Foreign Ministers, while 
at the same time Soviet Staff Chief 
Yegoroff—who last week replaced Mar- 
shal Tukhachevsky as assistant Red 
army head—was making the same Bal- 
tic swing. 

DENMARK: Nazis last march exerted 


themselves for one Scandinavian. They 
provided Christian X, Denmark’s 6-foot- 


Every morning King Christian rides out alone—more noticed than protected 
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6-inch King—world’s tallest ruler—with 
a limousine especially constructed for 
the Reich’s huge old President-Hero, 
the late Paul von Hindenburg. A pet 
Berlin fear is that Denmark—“the 
bridge to Sweden’”—may follow Sand- 
ler’s urgings and modernize its antique 
army and navy. 


Last week, however, Christian and 
his 3,600,000 subjects dedicated them- 
selves exclusively to peaceful celebra- 
tion. 


From George VI’s Coronation, Crown 
Prince Frederik and Crown Princess 
Ingrid winged home for their father’s 
silver jubilee. From Oslo came the 67- 
year-old monarch’s younger brother, 
King Haakon VII. Stockholm sent its 
old but energetic monarch, Gustav V, 
for the first meeting of Scandinavian 
rulers in 25 years. 

Saturday morning, as Copenhagen’s 
plain Lutheran churches tolled 7, the 
front gate of the small, baroque Am- 
alienborg Palace swung open, and Den- 
mark’s King trotted down Frederik 
Street—alone. Even a jubilee couldn't 
interfere with Christian’s invariable 
morning canter, during which he obeys 
traffic lights and chats with subjects on 
their way to work. (Last month the 
democratic King fell from his horse 
while saluting a truck driver.) 


By 10 o’clock half of Copenhagen’s 
770,000 inhabitants had lined the 3 miles 
from palace to cathedral. The crowds 
dutifully stuck to the sidewalks—pa- 
trolled by policemen at 100-yard inter- 
vals—and with stolid Nordic enthusiasm 
pelted flowers at the jubilee procession, 
two squadrons of Hussars and five car- 
riages carrying the royal family. After 
a ten-minute sermon and two thanks- 
giving hymns in the church, the King 
returned to his neat little palace. 

That night Christian entertained in 
his magnificent, rarely used Christians- 
borg Palace, so huge that one wing 
houses Parliament. Four thousand 
torchbearing students tramped out to 
pay him homage, and in accordance 
with custom every Copenhagen window 
gleamed.with candles or lights in honor 
of Denmark’s nineteenth King of his 
line. 
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FLIGHT: Ocean Race Banned 


After Merrill’s 4th Crossing 


Rain drummed on the hangar roofs 
and whitened the myriad puddles on 
Floyd Bennett airport in Brooklyn. The 
usual rumors which attend a trans- 
atlantic airplane flight raced through 
the waiting crowd of 5,000. The Daily 
Express had been sighted over New- 
foundland; she was speeding down 
Long Island Sound; she was lost some- 
where in the fog; she was down. 

Astream of radio telephone messages 
from the fast Lockheed monoplane 
failed to scotch the false reports about 
her. They persisted even after she 
proke her flight at Squantum, Mass., to 
enable pilots Dick Merrill and Jack 
Lambie to check on the gas supply. 
Not until her twin 600-horsepower en- 
gines roared over the Brooklyn field 
nearly two hours later did the last 
alarmist rumor die. 

Landing at 4:35 P.M., May 14, Dick 
Merrill ran into a controversy. 

Admirers felt he had proved him- 
self one of the greatest ocean flyers of 
all time. In five days he had negotiated 
a round trip to England without dam- 
age to his ship. Flying blind through 
weather which would have daunted 
many an able colleague, he had brought 
back pictures of the Coronation days 
ahead of those aboard,ships. The flight 
was, in a sense, the first commercial 
airplane crossing of the North Atlantic, 
for its prime purpose was to earn a 
profit with a pay load. 

Such an achievement, argued Mer- 
rill’s friends, made up for his return 
transatlantic flight last September, 
with Harry Richman, which ended in a 
Newfoundland cranberry bog. It also 
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POSTMORTEM: 


WIDE WORLD 


Last week a committee of Germany’s foremost airship experts arrived to 


join Bureau of Air Commerce officials sifting the huge mass of eyewitness testimony on the 
Hindenburg disaster. Above—Dr. Hugo Eckener, world’s leading dirigible authority; Dr. 
Ludwig Duerr, chief construction engineer; South Trimble Jr., chairman of the bureau in- 
vestigation; Major R. W. Schroeder, assistant director of the bureau; and Dennis Mulligan, 
in charge of the bureau’s regulations and enforcement division. 


atoned for his crash last December 
with eight air-line passengers, after he 
lost his way over Pennsylvania. Al- 
though Merrill was the only person 
seriously injured in that accident, he 
was Officially censured ‘for it by the 
United States Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Others disagreed. For all his air- 
line radio equipment and his undoubted 
courage, Merrill had arrived nonstop 
at neither Croydon airport nor Floyd 


at 
WIDE WORLD 


Happy Landing: Jack Lambie and Dick Merrill, seated, talk things over with 
Eddie Rickenbacker, nose view, and Ben Smith, the backer of the flight 


Bennett, his announced objectives. 
Weight of evidence indicated he was 
definitely lost at the end of both cross- 
ings. Why had the Air Commerce Bu- 
reau done nothing more than hold him 
responsible for the December crash? 
Why had officials permitted him to go 
out and make a hero of himself? 

The flyer himself intimated that his 
latest exploit might easily have ended 
in disaster, even with his “foolproof” 
plane. ‘When I wired positions it was 
sheer guessing. It’s simply a question 
of dumb guts—some guys fly three 
hours blind-and blow up. I just hap- 
pen to be able to take it.” 

The day after his crossing, Merrill 
flew to Washington and gave President 
Roosevelt one of the 15,000 envelopes 
he had flown back from Southport, plus 
copies of the May 13 London newspa- 
pers. He also broached the subject of 
the French-sponsored transatlantic air 
race, announced for August but still 
lacking Bureau of Air Commerce ap- 
proval. Merrill hoped to participate 
in that race. But the President indi- 
cated definitely that he would be dis- 
pleased if the flyer entered the contest. 

Two days later all would-be Ameri- 
can entrants got the same news offi- 
cially. Col. J. M. Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, indicated that 
no permits would be granted for such 
a flight. “There isn’t going to be any 
New York to Paris air race ... Fur- 
thermore, this government isn’t going 
to permit any more stunt flights of any 
nature.” 

French officials retorted that the 
United States wasn’t indispensable to 
the proposed transatlantic contest. 
“Maybe we'll negotiate with Canada,” 
said one government minister. 
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Bintupay: The Rt. Rev. William 
Thomas Manning, Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Diocese of New York 
(Cathedral of St. John the Divine), 71, 
May 12. 


..-Joe Louis, Negro challenger for 
the world’s heavyweight boxing title 
(see page 32), 23, May 153. 

ENGAGED: Alphonso de _ Bourbon, 
Count of Covadonga, ex-Crown Prince 
of Spain, and Marta Rocafort, Cuban 
commoner. Divorced a fortnight ago 
by Edelmira Sampedro, 31, a Havana 
beauty for whom he renounced a non- 
existent throne, the aristocratic ex- 
automobile salesman announced his en- 
gagement on his 30th birthday, then 
told reporters: “I wish to keep myself 
available, as restoration of the mon- 
archy is probable.” 


..- Eugene Gladstone O'Neill Jr., 27, 
Yale classics instructor and son of the 
Nobel Prize. playwright, and Janet 
Hunter Longley, 25, daughter of Wil- 
liam L. Longley, Yale mathematics 
professor. O’Neill’s first wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Greene O’Neill, won an un- 
contested Reno divorce last month on 
grounds of cruelty. 

MARRIED: Anna Lodge Minot, de- 
butante great-granddaughter of the 
late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts, and Henry Canby Bid- 
dle Jr., member of the socially promi- 
nent Philadelphia family, in Philadel- 
phia. 

Divorce Soucut: By Joan Bennett, 
27, movie actress, from Gene Markey, 
41, scenarist-producer for Twentieth 
Century-Fox, in Los Angeles, on 
grounds of mental cruelty. Charging 
that Markey had fits of temper and 
threatened her without provocation, 
she asked custody of their 3-year-old 
daughter, Melinda. 


..- By Linda Bilbo, from Theodore CG. 
Bilbo, stormy junior Senator from 
Mississippi, in Poplarville, Miss. Mar. 
20, Senator Bilbo asked a divorce on 
grounds of cruel, inhuman treatment. 
Last week his wife countercharged that 
as Mississippi Governor he “abandoned 
her room in the mansion” and humili- 
ated her by his connection with a 
bribery scandal and “association with 
low, lewd women.” 

Divorce DenieD: To Lita Grey Chap- 
lin Aguirre, ex-wife of Charlie Chaplin, 
from Henry Aguirre, vaudeville actor, 
by Judge Charles S. Burnell, in Los 
Angeles, because “she hasn’t given this 
marriage a fair trial” and presented no 
evidence of extreme cruelty. Judge 
Burnell commented: “This woman, in 
the good old Hollywood custom, fooled 
around with a husband several months 
—and there is probably someone else 
in the offing...” 

Divorcep: Ed Wynn (Israel Leo- 
pold), comedian, by Mrs. Hilda Keenan 
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The Hans Dieckhoffs moved to Washington 
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Wynn, on grounds of five-year deser. 
tion, in Reno. The actor will pay his 
ex-wife $300 weekly alimony as long 
as he lives; $500 a month will go to 
her from his estate if she survives him. 

APPOINTED: Robert Silliman Hillyer, 
41, Harvard ‘17 and 1934 Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poet, as Boylston Profes. 
sor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Har. 
vard, succeeding Charles Townsend 
(Copey) Copeland. Another of the 
chair’s famous occupants: John Quincy 
Adams. 


ARRIVED: Kingfish Levinsky (Harry 
Krakow), 26, Chicago prizefighter, in 
New York from London where he was 
knocked out by Jack Doyle. He gave 
his impressions of the English: “Yuh 
drink tea till it comes outa your ears 


” 


...E. Allison Peers, professor of Span- 
ish at Liverpool University, in New 
York, from England, to speak at an 
American Committee for Spanish Re- 
lief mass meeting in Madison Square 
Garden. He believes most Spaniards 
are Rightists, “faithful to the traditions 
of their ancestors,” and that they're 
facing two more years of civil war (see 
page 16): “There is no sign of victory 
for the Reds, and no probability that 
the Whites, whose advance is very 
slow, can win quickly . . . It is doubt- 
ful if the interested powers would agree 
to withdraw their troops completely.” 


..--Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, 52, new Ger- 
man Ambassador.to the United States, 
succeeding Dr. Hans Luther, in Wash- 
ington, from _ Berlin. One of the 
Reich’s ablest diplomats, Dieckhoff is 
no stranger to the capital: for five 
years (1922-27) his old-school manners 
and flawless English served him as 
counselor at the Washington embassy. 

DeparteD: Mrs. D. Buchanan Merry- 
man, Washington society matron, from 
New York, for Le Havre, presumably 
to see her niece Mrs. Wallis Warfield 
become Duchess of Windsor (see page 
13). Washington columnists say that 
the Duke is devoted to Mrs. Merryman, 
calls her “Aunt Bessie,” and gave her 
an antique teapot—now exhibit A in 
Mrs. Merryman’s apartment. 


... Alfred Emanuel Smith, 63, 1928 
Democratic Presidential candidate and 
ex-Governor of New York, from New 
York, for Naples, on his first trip to 
Europe. He expects to be presented to 
Pope Pius at Castel Gandolfo, tour the 
Continent, and visit Ireland. 


.-»- Kermit Roosevelt, 47, explorer, son 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Roosevelt Steamship Co. president, with 
his wife, from Seattle, for Kodiak Is- 
land, Alaska, to hunt bears. 


...Kenton: and Christopher Kilmer, 
sons of Joyce Kilmer, poet and journal- 
ist, from Baltimore, for Le Havre. 
They visit France every year to com- 
memorate the date the author of 
“Trees” fell in the Marne advance, near 
Ourcoq, July 30, 1918.. 

OreneD: A four-month celebration 
of the United States Constitution’s ses- 
quicentennial, at Independence Hall, 
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Golden Gate Bridge opens May 28 4 
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CELEBRATION: MAY 27 TO JUNE 2 


SDAY, May twenty-seventh! 
sic from a hundred bands echos in San Fran- 
s streets. Canadian Mounties wheel through 
owds. And Mexicans in bright sarapes... 
rauchos from the plains of South America. 
| come to celebrate with San Francisco the 
ing of its second epic bridge .. . some day 
ik a highway from Alaska to Cape Horn! 


day soon, we hope, you too will come. 

le up Nob Hill, through Chinatown, ona 
ry, bell-ringing cable car. Swing around 
ssian Hill’s top, above the Bay. 
\ad look toward the Golden Gate! 

ere, two massive, brilliant pillars lift the 


world’s longest suspension span across the 
storied strait...4,200 feet in a single mighty leap! 

Never before had such a bridge been con- 
templated. Nowhere else is there such a scene. 

High over the seas from the Orient, above the 
decks of ships, you'll drive across in just two 
minutes— from the Presidio of San Francisco 
into the giant-Redwood land! 

This is San Francisco’s mewest thrill. 

And as you ride back on the great span to the 
city’s towered hills, to the night life of its gay 
hotels and restaurants and dancing places... 
think of the days to come. 

In Golden Gate Park and the rare foreign 
colonies. At Mission Dolores and Fishermen's 


Wharf...and on the sunny ocean beach. 

Eastward across the Bay of San Francisco, over 
that other record-breaking bridge... to days 
in Yosemite and at Lake Tahoe, in Gold Towns 
of ’49.In Spanish Monterey, Del Monte, Carmel, 
beside the cool Pacific. On Russian River and 
Feather River, Mt. Shasta and Mt. Lassen. 

All are described in a new, free, illustrated 
book THE CHAPTER IN YOUR Lirz ENTITLED 
SAN FRANCISCO. Send for it today. 

Get the simple travel details from your auto 
club, or any railroad, steamship or airline agent. 


3% CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Dept. 606, 703 Market St., San Francisco. Please 
send the new book and Official Tourist Map, free. 
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—acts about REPUBLIC 


Completing, this year, the largest 
and most modern continuous strip 
mill in the world. @ Operates the 
most efficient type of cold rolled 
tin plate mill known to industry. 
@ Produces pipe by the revolution- 
ary new Electric Weld process. 


Meet This Man of Stee 


Perhaps you already know him. He works 
for Republic. He is typical of more than 
52,000 other Men of Steel employed in 
the sixty-one modern, efficient plants that 
Republic operates in forty-one different 
cities. @ These men, with their families, 
would make a city of 200,000 people — one 
approximately the size of Syracuse, New 
York; Dayton, Ohio; or Omaha, Nebraska. 
@ Their individual purchases of food and 


clothing, shelter, automobiles and gasoline, 


thousands of butchers, bakers, grocers, 
clothiers, and other merchants in their re- 
spective communities. @ Everything in the 
way of new equipment and raw material 
that Republic buys, and every ton of steel 
that Republic men produce, help make 
jobs for other men in scores of other lines. 
@ Republic is an important national in- 
dustry. This man of steel is an important 
citizen. Working together they are help- 


ing each other—business at large —and 


furniture and radios, washing machines oe the communities in which they live. 


and vacuum cleaners, help to support 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


















philadelphia, by Mayor S. Davis Wil- 
son, May 14. Boy Scouts relayed a 
dogwood mallet from Valley Forge to 
Philadelphia; with it the Mayor tapped 
out thirteen strokes on the Liberty 
Bell—rung only on State occasions 
since it cracked while tolling for Chief 
Justice John Marshall’s funeral, July 


8, 1835. 


LoANED: By Museo del Prado, Ma- 
drid, one of Europe’s oldest art gal- 
leries, to The Louvre, Paris, its chief art 
treasures, for the Spanish war’s dura- 
tion. The collection includes approxi- 
mately 60 works each by Velasquez, 
Murillo, El Greco, and Rubens; ten 
Raphaels; and other paintings by Fra 
Angelico, Titian, Paolo Veronese, Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Durer, and Wat- 
teau. One possible result: a slight 
let-up in Paris bootlegging of phony 
masterpieces, supposedly smuggled out 
of Spain. 

HonoreD: Mabel Thorp Boardman, 
American ‘Red Cross worker for 37 
years, now its secretary, at a testimo- 
nial dinner attended by 1,100, in the 
Willard Hotel, Washington. Speakers 
quoted President Taft’s remark: “We 
cannot think of the Red Cross without 
thinking of Miss Boardman, and we 
cannot think of Miss Boardman with- 
out thinking of the Red Cross.’”’ Others 
recalled the present Duke of Windsor’s 
surprise at her physical resemblance to 
Queen Mary; meeting her in Washing- 
ton soon after the war, he exclaimed: 
“It’s mother!” 

Sick List: John Pierpont Morgan, 69, 
financier (slight heart attack): forced 
to miss Coronation ‘ceremonies in West- 
minster Abbey, where he was to sit in 
the royal family’s box; resting at Wall- 
hall, in Alderham, Hertfordshire, where 
his estate adjoins that of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s father, Lord Strathmore. 


..» Marlene Dietrich (Mary Magdalene 
von Losch), 32, movie actress (swooned 
in a hot studio wardrobe room while 
she tried on gowns for her next pic- 
ture): expected to recover. , 


... Bill Corum, 46, New York Evening 
Journal sports columnist (bullet wound 
in the hip): resting in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, New York. Corum first told po- 
lice he’d been shot by an unidentified 
passer-by in ‘a taxi. Later he admitted 
the wound was inflicted by a friend at 
a Park Avenue apartment, following 
an argument over a lady at the Stork 
Club. 

Diep: Philip Snowden, first Viscount 
Snowden of Ickornshaw, 72, twice Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer, at his 
Surrey home, Eden Lodge, of a heart 
attack. A weaver’s son who was per- 
manently crippled by a bicycle accident 
at 27, Snowden became a leader of the 
Labor party and was raised to the 
peerage by George V in 1931 for help- 
ing Ramsay MacDonald form the Na- 
tional government. 


-++ Perey Lee Gassaway, 51, colorful Ok- 
lahoma ex-Congressman, of a heart at- 
tack, at his Colgate, Okla. ranch. 
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Mabel Boardman: Red Cross First Lady 


The Kermit Roosevelts seek Kodiak bears 
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Typical “Old Gass” remark, of a po- 
litical opponent: “I sent him word if 
he’d quit lying about me, I’d quit tell- 
ing the truth about him.” 


.-.Louis Franklin Swift, 75, Chicago 
meat packer, former president and 
chairman of Swift & Co., of a heart 
ailment, at the Chicago Memorial Hos- 
pital. After eight years as treasurer 
of his father’s firm, he succeeded to 
the presidency in 1903; during the next 
28 years he expanded the company’s 
yearly business from $150,000,000 to a 
billion. His lifelong hobby: flowers. 


..-Paul Chabas, 68, painter, after a 
long illness, in Paris. Objections raised 
in 1913 by Anthony Comstock, secre- 
tary of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, to Chabas’ picture 
of a nude girl standing ankle-deep in 
a lake, “September Morn,” made artist 
and picture world-famous. A copy of 
the picture was the only decoration in 
the room where the invalid painter 
spent his last years. 


...Major Gen. John Lincoln Clem, 
85, “The Drummer Boy of Chicka- 
mauga,” in San Antonio, Texas. A 10- 
year-old orphan when President Lincoln 
first called for volunteers in 1861, 
Johnny Clem joined the 22nd Michigan 
Infantry. At Chickamauga, a Confed- 
erate officer ordered a Yankee, spied 
lurking in the bushes, to surrender, 
but exploded with laughter when he 
discovered his prisoner was a 12-year- 
old. The offended drummer boy shot 
the rebel colonel and returned to his 
regiment. For this exploit, Gen. George 
H. Thomas made Clem the army’s 
youngest noncommissioned officer. Ap- 
pointed by President Grant to West 
Point, Major Gen. Clem served 47 
years in the army and at his retirement 
in 1916 was the last Civil War veteran 
in active army service. 


..+« “Honest John” Burke, 78, thrice 
Governor of North Dakota, eight years 
United States Treasurer, Chief Justice 
of the North Dakota Supreme Court, 
following an operation in a Rochester, 
Minn., hospital. 


. .. Alfonso da Costa, wartime Premier 
of Portugal and former President of 
the League of Nations Assembly, of a 
heart attack, in Paris, where he had 
lived in exile since 1927. 


.. + Thomas James Wise, 77, bibliogra- 
pher and friend of Robert Browning, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Joseph 
Conrad, and Thomas Hardy, at his 
Hampstead home, near London. Author 
of the Ashley Catalogues of nineteenth- 
century literature, Dr. Wise was one 
of England’s greatest bibliographical 
scholars. 


. - Charles Herman (Cy) Pfirman, 
46, National League baseball umpire, 
after a long illness, in New Orleans 
Baptist Hospital. The ex-bat boy held 
the National League record for um- 
piring 1,710 consecutive games. 


...- Nicholas Soyer, 74, King Edward 
VII's traveling chef, in Lytham, Lanca- 
shire, England. At Glamis Castle he 
taught the present Queen Elizabeth to 
cook. 
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Murat: Last week Raoul Dufy and six assistants rushed production of the world’s largest 

painting. “The History of Electricity’—35 feet high by 190 feet long—will decorate the 

Palace of Electricity’s Hall of Honor at the Paris Exposition next month. The left-handed 

painter is shown touching up Mme. Lisbeth Galvani, one of the two women in the mural. The 
work will be shown in the United States next Fall. 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 

Scutptror: Six months ago, Robert Bros, 35-year-old French sculptor, arrived in this 

country, applied for citizenship, and began planning his first American show—which New 

Yorkers can now see at the Reinhardt Galleries. Above—Bros, like Michaelangelo, uses a 

— - = perfects the shadows and surfaces of his work, a study of Daniel Frohman’s niece, 
irs. J. F. avison, 
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OPERA: Walter Damrosch Make; 
Fourth Try at Composing Opera 


Walter Damrosch’s four attempts to 
write a notable opera have proved no. 
tably unsuccessful. 

The Scarlet Letter, Boston, Feb, 10, 
1896: “Enjoyable mainly because of its 
situations, the music lacking striking 
merit...” (New York Tribune). 

The Dove of Peace, New York, Noy. 
4, 1912: “Barring one or two songs, ,. 
there is very little freshness in Dam- 
rosch’s score” (New York Press). 

Cyrano de Bergerac, New York, Feb, 
27, 1913: “It cannot be called music of 
inspiration, of originality, or .. . of 
power” (New York Times). 

By this time it had become pretty 
clear that opera was the one thing 
Damrosch couldn’t do. A fact all the 
more surprising since he was so suc- 
cessful in every other kind of musica] 
activity. He had expanded New York's 
Symphony and Oratorio societies, 
wangled funds for Carnegie Hall, barn- 
stormed the country with a still-re- 
membered opera company, conducted 
German performances at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, and won the adoration 
of generations with music-appreciation 
concerts for children. 

But success in composition still 
eluded him. Last week he took one 
more try at it. For the second week of 
its Spring season, the Metropolitan 
Opera presented Damrosch’s fourth 
opera—a much-altered version of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s once-popular 
story, “The Man Without a Country.” 
Again the staunchest supporters had 
to admit that their idol wasn’t any 
great shakes at writing operas. 

Every consideration was given the 
75-year-old composer. During rehears- 
als he personally trained his instru- 
mentalists and took a hand in the stag- 
ing and acting; opening night, he con- 
ducted the orchestra. Spruce new sets, 
including a highly effective battleship 
deck, were provided—along with 4 
huge cast and a leading lady of Dam- 
rosch’s own choosing. As Philip Nolan 
and his sweetheart, Arthur Carron and 
Helen Traubel sang their roles with 
zest and sympathy. 

Adapting a form used by Beethoven 
in “Fidelio,”” Damrosch introduced large 
patches of spoken dialogue. Unfortu- 
nately the libretto. by Arthur Guiter- 
man, the poet, was about equal to the 
music. 

One critic diplomatically reported: 
“It would be fantastic to expect a sen- 
sitive musician to conduct as much 
great music by other men as Mr. Dam- 
rosch has done without some of it be- 
coming part of his mental tissue.” 
The “tissue” was varied enough but 
predominantly Wagnerian, mixed with 
sea chanties. 

Although scheduled for a broadcast 
over NBC and for another Metropoli- 
tan presentation this week, “The Man 
Without a Country” is not likely to 
be heard again. 
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RENOIR 


The career of Pierre Auguste Renoir was a con- 
tinual battle, .Starting life as a painter of china- 
ware, he eventually won rank with the radicals of 
the ’70s who were making art history. He first at- 
tracted wide attention—along with Monet and Sis- 
ley—for his color experiments which were show- 
ered with approbrium; later he stood alone for his 
lively, gorgeous pictures—of picnickers, milliners, 
and playful nudes. In his last decade, the in- 
domitable old man, stricken with arthritis, painted 
with his brush strapped to a paralyzed hand. 


At a retrospective exhibition that opened last 
week at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
Yorkers were able to trace the French master’s 
development from 1871 to 1916. Once scoffed at 
by the Louvre, he is now acclaimed as one of the 
finest painters of all times, with no superior in the 
art of flesh tones. The current show contains some 
of his most famous pictures, including the portrait 
of Mme. Georges Charpentier, wife of a prominent 
Paris publisher, who forced her portrait into the 
fashionable Salon of 1879 and thereby established 
Renoir’s reputation. All 62 pictures point up the 
man’s humanity and the artist’s love of light. 


wy, 


1937: Gabrielle, one of Renoir’s favorite models .. . ... and Renee, who now runs a grocery shop in Montmartre 
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. ENTERTAINMENT 








SCREEN: Somber Drama Scores 
Triumph for Director-Producer 


As household editor of The Newark 


(N.J.) Sunday Call, Josephine Law- 
rence conducts a question and answer 
column. The two most insistent prob- 
lems she encounters in her 
mail are “Must I support 
my father and mother?” 
and “Why should my chil- 
dren turn their backs on 
me now that I’m old?” 

Around these questions 
she wrote a novel, “The 
Years Are So Long,” a 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. A Paramount 
producer-director named 
Leo McCarey read the 
book and saw a picture 
in it. 

That was contradiction 
No. 1: a bitter, tragic 
story picked for the films. 
Contradiction No. 2 was 
the fact that the picker 
was McCarey, who once 
turned out slapstick stuff 
for Hal Roach, directed 
the antics of Harold Lloyd 
and Laurel and Hardy, 
and was nominated by 
Charles Laughton as “the 
greatest comic mind now 
living.” 

Contradictions No. 3, 4, 
and 5: McCarey wanted 
no box-office names in the 
cast; he didn’t want to 
spend the United States 
Mint to make the picture; 
if Paramount would let 
him film the story, he 
would tear up his contract 
and work at_ reduced 
salary. 

That last gesture was 
Hollywood’s acid test of 
faith, something more im- 
pressive than enthusiasm. 
“Go ahead,” said the Para- 
mount grandees. Script 
was entrusted to the Eu- 
gene Delmars, who under 
the name of Vina Delmar 
wrote “Bad Girl,” “Loose 
Ladies,” “Kept Women,” 
and “Marriage.” Produc- 
tion of Make Way for 
Tomorrow began and end- 
ed with few of the 
Hollywood “wise guys” any the wiser. 

The 250 Hollywood correspondents 
and fan-magazine writers avoided Mc- 
Carey’s set. Their logic was irrefut- 
able: if Paramount didn’t think enough 
of the picture to give it major players, 
then it was nothing for them to write 
home about. They realized their mis- 
take after the Hollywood preview. 

But before that there had been a 
“sneak” preview, cautiously held 500 
miles away at Oakland. There Mc- 
Carey got his first cue of how the 
public would react to a story of an 
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appointed, but philosophically resigned, 


McCarey admitted that ‘“‘the public isn’t 


ready for an excess of honesty just yet.” 
He returned to Hollywood. Beulah 








Beulah Bondi and Victor Moore toast and mourn the past 


Bondi, Victor Moore, Fay Bainter, 
Thomas Mitchell, and the rest of a 
brilliant cast were called back to work. 
Scenes were discarded; others were re- 
filmed; the somber mood of the story 
lightened. Nevertheless, the version 
that was finally released shows few 
signs of having made concessions to 
the public sweet tooth. 

“Make Way for Tomorrow” is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest films to 
come out of Hollywood in years. The 
fact that critics were quick to label it 
as such may encourage other producers 





aged couple who lose their home and 
are separated to live with their children. 

It wasn’t as favorable as he had 
hoped. The film, poignantly describing 
the unbridgable gap between parents 
and their children, accuses neither gen- 
eration of fault. Yet the audience re- 
sented its unrelieved integrity. Dis- 
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to tread on the fragments of the rules 
that Leo McCarey smashed. One thing 
is certain: 250 Hollywood correspon. 
dents will be less patronizing about the 
next film that goes into production 
without a star in its cast. 


TRAVELOGUE: Early Birds and Late 
Catch Movies at Grand Central T heat, 


Every day some 350,000 travelers 
scurry through the vastness of Map. 
hattan’s Grand Central Terminal. Some 
chronically miss trains by split seconds. 
others cautiously arrive with a good 
hour to spare. For both John Sloan. 
Donald Bayne, W. Wallace Lyon, and 
Harold H. Ley planned the new Grand 
Central Theatre. 

Built in the upper reaches of the 
terminal at a cost of $125,000, the pine- 
paneled playhouse has 242 seats and 
room for 70 standees. Here, at the cost 
of a short elevator ride and 25 cents, 
patrons breathe air-conditioned air and 
watch an hour-long program of up-to- 
date newsreels, cartoons, and _ short 
features. Nor need they worry about 
missing the next train. With commend- 
able forethought, the management has 
placed a huge, unequivocal clock beside 
the screen. 


° 
STAGE: ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ 


Dares Broadway Critics Again 


May 24, 1922: New York drama 
critics polished their adjectives on a 
play that opened the night before. 

Tribune (Percy Hammond): “There 
is nothing at present imaginable to 
tempt me to confess the extent of my 
inability to enjoy the proceedings at the 
Fulton Theatre, further than to suggest 
that they remind me of something in 
a perambulator, noisy but inarticulate.” 
Post (unsigned): “A cheap farce de- 
pending on stock lines and forced sit- 
uations.” Evening Mail (Burns Man- 
tle): “Neither amusing nor entertain- 
ing but we daresay the public... will 
approve of it.” 

Friends begged Anne Nichols, au- 
thor-director-producer, to close the 
show. Nobody wanted a $5,000 interest 
in it. But Miss Nichols was stubborn, 
remembering the play had done good 
business on the West Coast, and she 
insisted on giving it a Broadway 
chance. 

October 22, 1927: The turkey had 
outlived five Thanksgivings and hatched 
a record for the American theatre; 
Abie’s Irish Rose closed after 2,532 
performances. John.Anderson, Journal 
critic, attended the final performance: 
“ ‘Abie’ closed by the simple expediency 
of putting the curtain down on the last 
act. It seems odd that no one ever 
thought of that before.” 

Fifteen years have passed since Jew- 
ish Abie and his Irish Rose first over- 
came the scruples of their respective 
fathers. In that interim their alleged- 
ly comical troubles Have been seen by 
an estimated 50,000,000 Americans and 
Canadians. Miss Nichols’ representa- 
tives speak blithely of an astronomical 
gross income of $14,000,000 and her 
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K BACK into your memories... 


it you, in the years when you 
ounger, stop as a sleek Packard 

by in all its magnificence, 
y: 

‘Some day Pll own a Packard. Some 
day | ll drive by in my Packard and 
then people will envy me.” 

The dreams of the very young! The 
propeusity of youth for “reaching for 
the oon!” 


But wait. Today, the moon is within 
your grasp. Today, for nearly every- 
one who plans to buy any car, it is 
literally true... af you can afford a car 
at all, you can afford a Packard! 

For Packard has entered, and com- 
pletely altered, the low-price field with 
two genuine and thrilling Packard cars 
—the Packard 120 and the Packard Six. 


These new Packards are the brain- 
children of the very same engineers 

. and are built by the same incom- 
parable workmen . . . who have made 
the big Packards the finest cars in the 
world today, and the name of Packard 
the most honored in all motordom. 
And they have the traditional Packard 
lines, which are lasting in beauty and 
lasting in identity. 

See these new Packards! Drive 
them. Learn for yourself how amaz- 
ingly they perform, how superbly they 
handle, how soothingly they ride, how 
reassuring is the safety of their sturdy 


TT! 


(The car illustrated is the Packard 120 Convertible Coupe) 


Packard-built bodies and their Packard 
hydraulic brakes. 

And learn how the Packard 120 or 
Packard Six can be purchased out of 
income. 

Yes, learn how easy it is now to be a 
Packard owner! 


PACKARD 


PACKARD 120 * PACKARD SIX 


Let your Packard dealer give you complete price informa- 
tion and tell you the easy terms by which you can own a 
Packard. Ask for booklet “The Business of Buying and 
Owning a Motor Car,” an invaluable guide in the selection 
of any car. 


ASk THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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barreled agriculture. Two crops in one—two highly dependable crops! First, WPA: 
an average acre of sugar beets produces 3,500 pounds of pure refined 
sugar. Next, it produces at least 300 pounds of beef or mutton, through 


utilization of by-products. Sugar and meat! All from the same acre! 


Acre for acre, the sugar beet far outranks —_ for the employment opportunities which 


in value any other major crop grown in 
the irrigated West. The dollars-and-cents 
aspects of beet-culture were illustrated in 
a four-year survey covering 200,000 acres 
in Nebraska’s North Platte Valley. Beets 
planted on 23 per cent of the acreage ac- 
counted for 60 per cent of the farmers’ 
total income. All other crops occupied 77 
per cent of the acreage, returned only 40 
per cent of the total. 


In the ‘‘sugar end”’ of the North Platte 
Valley, every person is affected by the state 
of the beet industry. And if it were not 


it offers, thousands of them would have 
to look elsewhere for a livelihood. 

oo 0 
The place of the sugar beet in the 
Nation’s agricultural economy is 
described in a booklet, ‘‘The Silver 


Wedge,’’ sent on request. 


An industry engaged in de 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 


UNITED STATES 


445 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 
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net profit of $3,000,000. Nobody knows 
now much it made in foreign countries, 
including China and the Scandinavian. 
May 13, 1937: New York drama 
critics tuned their typewriters as 
“apie’s Irish Rose” reappeared on 
Broadway, this time at Anne Nichols’ 
Little Theatre: Herald Tribune (Rich- 
ard Watts Jr.): “A dull, obvious, and 
excrutiatingly commonplace play that 
doesn’t even maintain the merits of its 
good intentions.” Sun (Richard Lock- 
ridge): “It would remain completely 
without importance if it had run 5,000 
times, or if it did again.” Journal 
(John Anderson): “It is just as bad as 
it ever was.” Daily News (Burns 
Mantle): “If I were to revise my origi- 
nal estimate .. . ‘Abie’ is still pretty 
crude and obvious but long playing 
has taught ... where the laughs are.” 
Times (Brooks Atkinson): “Honest, 
folks, it ain’t so bad.” World-Telegram 
(Douglas Gilbert): “It is still ter- 
rible, a hodgepodge of hokum and 


sickening sentimentality . .. so it will 
probably run another five years.” 
American (John Harkins): “It is 


frankly a little difficult to find much to 
say about ‘Abie’.” The Mirror’s Robert 
Coleman stuck his neck out: “This 
scribe is going to be so rash... as to 
predict that ‘Abie’ will click with the 
present-day debs and their boy friends.” 

Why Miss Nichols brought the whole 
thing up again: having lost most of 
her $3,000,000 in Hollywood and New 
York real estate, as well as in a couple 
of unfortunate stage productions, she 
thought “Abie” might capitalize on the 
present anti-Nazi sentiment and help 
her recoup. Ed Wynn, the clown, put up 
money for the revival because the play 
“moved him so.” 


WPA: Federal Experimenters Present 


Two of Paul Green’s Southern Satires 


The United States Government wishes 
to know whether theatre-goers will pay 
money to see two plays by Paul Green. 
They have in the past. Last year Green’s 
“Johnny Johnson” received votes from 
New York drama critics as the best 





Brother Simpkins (Will Geer) woos Laurie Ennis (Mary Bell) wickedly . . . Captain (Louis 
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Abie (Richard Bond) Shows His Irish Rose 
(Marian Shockley) to Poppa (Alfred White) 


play of the season. Ten years ago “In 
Abraham’s Bosom” brought Green a 
$1,000 award from Pulitzer Prize pon- 
tiffs. Last week the 43-year-old North 
Carolina farmer’s son had the tentative 
patronage of Uncle Sam. 

Two of his one-act dramas, Unto 
Such Glory and Hymn to the Rising 
Sun, were given test performances in 
New York by a government organiza- 
tion with a mouth-filling title: the 
Experimental Group of the Federal 
Theatre Project of the Works Progress 
Administration. Together the plays ran 
for an hour and a half. The pieces will 
be put on a daily schedule if the public 
asks for them. The critics already have 
done so. 

Both plays are powerful native drama, 
powerfully enacted. “Hymn to the Ris- 
ing Sun” reveals a mixed white and 
Negro chain gang on a Fourth of July 
dawn. Seated on a sweatbox while in- 
side it a prisoner dies, the gang’s bull- 
headed and sadistic captain (given 
horrible authenticity by Louis Polan) 
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delivers a patriotic harangue. He flogs 
a suspected malingerer, then forces the 
blood-splashed wretch to lead the pris- 
oners in singing “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.’’* 

In “Unto Such Glory,” Green depicts 
a vicious itinerant evangelist preying on 
Southern mountain folk and crucifies 
him on the cross of a fantastic farce. 
Brother Simpkins (played superbly by 
Will Geer) tries to profane the simple, 
divine exaltation of an ignorant mar- 
ried woman. But the peasant-shrewd 
husband concocts a conference with the 
Archangel Michael and, under heavenly 
hallucinations, beats the daylights out 
of the preacher and chases him from the 
neighborhood. 


. 
OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: They Gave Him a Gun ( Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer): This often effec- 
tive drama should have been a superior 
movie. Instead, its vivid and original 
theme—the brutalizing effect of war on 
a timid bookkeeper—is changed into a 
routine account of two friends who love 
the same woman. Spencer Tracy, Gladys 
George, and Franchot Tone give excel- 
lent characterizations during the film’s 
more credible sequences. 

Stace: Orchids Preferred: Produced 
by Charles H. Abramson, an alleged 
musical comedy at the Imperial Theatre, 
New York; nominated for the worst 
theatrical hodgepodge of the season. 
Credits: book and lyrics, Fred Heren- 
deen; music, Dave Stamper; direction, 
Alexander Leftwich and Jose Ruben. 
Rumored explanation: Hilda Knight, a 
pretty girl who wanted to act, raised 
about $80,000 for the show; she didn’t 
act much. Condolences: Eddie Foy Jr., 
son of the great clown, and Benay 
Venuta, a large and lovely blonde who 
can sing; they tried in vain. 


*Patriotism and penology have existed together in 
fact. New York newspaper reports of 1919 Yuletide 
festivities stated that “‘Inmates of the Raymond St. Jail 
observed Christmas by singing one verse of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ before dinner.”’ 
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Polan) welcomes a prisoner (Walter O’Keefe) 





















RELIGION 


MORMONS: The Practical Saints 
Revive the Prophet's Precepts 








Lord is going to do for us, let us in- 
> quire what we can do for ourselves.” 
it A year ago the Church of Jesus Christ 
% of Latter-Day Saints snapped out of its 
depression lethargy; Heber Jeddy 
Grant, president of the church since 
1918, recalled the words Brigham 


1: “Instead of searching after what the 
Pe 


Heber J. Grant: top of the pyramid 


Young had uttered 90 years before, 
when pioneer Mormons* faced starva- 
tion in the arid Rocky Mountain basin. 
Hounded out of Illinois as antisocial 
heretics, the first band, of 150 Saints 
had trekked 1,500 miles cross-continent 
to find their Zion—a grassless, tree- 
less, sun-parched valley surrounding a 
glaring salt lake. The Promised Land 
promised meager crops. Just over the 
valley’s rim crouched resentful Indians. 
Cooperation saved the Mormons. They 
befriended the Indians and diverted 
fresh mountain streams over the valley 
floor. In a generation they created in 
the Utah territory a productive empire 
of their own and wove the strong fabric 
of a semi-communistic community. 
Still self-sufficient, the Mormons last 






*In deference to outsiders’ custom, the Saints call 
themselves ‘‘Mormons’’—always quoting the word; 
they refer to nonbelievers as Gentilés. 
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May deserted the New Deal’s relief 
wagon. To take 88,000 Saints off the 
dole, the church rented land on a share- 
cropping basis and put them to work 
raising sugar beets; cooperative mines, 
lumber camps, and sheep ranches em- 
ployed others; women sewed, quilted, 
and canned. Twenty-four regional 
warehouses took the products and 
handed them out as needed—but only 
to those who worked. The church 
stuck to its policy: “What we want is 
work. We don’t want doles.” 


More fortunate Saints helped out. To 
raise the security program’s $1,000,000- 
a-year overhead, the church pressed 
for more faithful payment of tithes— 
10 per cent of members’ incomes. Be- 
sides, every Mormon skipped two meals 
on the first Sunday of each month and 
donated the saving. 


Next week the project ends its first 
year. Commodity donations and a cash 
outlay of well over $1,000,000 have 
taken 25,000 off the government dole; 
jobs in private industry have been 
found for 2,210; tithes and fast offer- 
ings have doubled. 


Propuet: The roots of the Mormon 
craving for independence and self-re- 
spect lie deep in the church’s history. 
For half its harassed life, none but 
Mormons respected Mormons. 

In the 1820s Joseph Smith was a 
lazy, epileptic visionary living in the 
backward town of Palmyra, N.Y. The 
fourth of nine children of illiterate par- 
ents, he could neither read nor write. 
The villagers guffawed when he told 
his story: 

Because the “different [Christian] 
sects understood the same passages of 
scripture so differently,” he had prayed 
to God for guidance. In response the 
angel Moroni had appeared and told 
him no sect had the right answer. 
After his crucifixion in Jerusalem, said 
Moroni, Christ visited the earth a sec- 
ond time and preached God’s word in 
the Western Hemisphere. But when 
the people corrupted His gospel, God 
inspired the prophet Mormon to write 
the truth in a book of gold. Now 
Joseph Smith could find the book on a 
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Joseph Smith saw an angel 


hill near Palmyra. He must dig it up 
and found the true religion. 

Smith got the book and with it Urim 
and Thummim, a pair of crystals which 
helped him translate Mormon’s Egyp- 
tian characters. To substantiate Smith's 
story, Moroni showed the book to a 
group of three witnesses and again to 
a group of eight. Then he took it 
away forever. 

Despite general ridicule, the newly 
appointed prophet converted a few 
souls, published his translation, and in 
1830 set out for Ohio to establish his 
Zion. There in Kirtland the super- 
stitious frontiermen flocked to the in- 
fant creed. Already cooperative, the 
community prospered and sent mis- 
sionaries through the United States 
and to Europe. 

Some of the faithful got suspicious, 
however, at the imminent failure of a 
bank organized by Smith, “prophet, 
seer, and revelator.” Internal dissen- 
sion threatened to disrupt the Prom- 
ised Land. To get a fresh start, Joseph 
and his trusting disciples moved on to 
Missouri, then to Illinois. 

His colony—Nauvoo, meaning beau- 
tiful—soon became the State’s biggest 























Saints, off the dole, make rugs and clothes 
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city. Here the Mormons’ economic 
soundness aroused neighbors’ jealousy, 
and Smith aggravated matters by play- 
ing politics with the Whigs and Demo- 
crats. Enmity grew when he pro- 
claimed himself a candidate in the 1844 
campaign for the Presidency of the 
United States. Riots resulted and, 
when Saints proved themselves over- 
zealous guerrillas, the State militia 
jailed Joseph and his brother Hyrum. 
When a mob raided the prison and 
murdered the brothers, Mormonism’s 
first era ended, and the church got its 
first martyrs. 


Potycamy: Soon schism sundered the 
Saints. A minority rejected Brigham 
Young’s election as the new prophet. 
Then for the first time Young raised 
an issue that dogged the church’s steps 
for 50 years. He let the faithful in on 
a secret the hierarchy had kept to 
















themselves: God had told Prophet 
Joseph that every Mormon must have 
up “many wives and concubines.” 
The anti-Young faction rebelled, and 
im Joseph Smith Jr. led them to Inde- 
ch pendence, Mo., where they established 
?- the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
h’s of Latter-Day Saints.* Young as- 
a sembled a caravan at Nauvoo and 
to herded his following across the plains 
it toward the Rockies. 


Not more than 10 per cent of the 





ly Mormons ever practiced polygamy. 
W Historians estimate Joseph Smith’s 
in marriages at 30; Brigham Young and 
lis his 27 wives had 56 children. For most 
r- Saints, however, mass-production mat- 
n- rimony was too expensive. (How they 
he hoped to get enough women to support 
S- universal polygamy was never ex- 
es plained. ) 

Although multiple marriage aroused 
Ss, hatred against the sect and delayed 
a Utah’s admission to the Union, the 
t, church never has repudiated it. Not 
n- until 1890, when the Supreme Court of 
n- the United States declared Congres- 
yh sional anti-polygamy laws constitution- 
to al, did the church forbid its members 






to have more than one wife; even then, 







The Missouri branch, still centered at Independence, 
now has 98,000 members. 
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Heart of Mormonism: the $4,000,000 temple in Salt Lake City 


it submitted in fact, not in spirit. Mor- 
mons still practice “celestial sealings”’ 
—marriage to the souls of departed 
spinsters—on the theory that old maids 
are lonely in heaven. 

Today, Mormons don’t like to talk 
about it. Only a few die-hards secret- 
ly maintain plural marriages contracted 
before the church ban; when discovered 
they are promptly excommunicated. 
But missionaries can’t duck the issue: 
every prospective convert wants to 
know the why and wherefore. They 
defend polygamy on the ground that 
the Bible condones it. When that argu- 
ment fails, they fall back on the stand- 
ing joke that the polygamist and the 
remarried divorcee differ o:!y in that 
one drives them abreast; the other, 
tandem. 


Saints: The half century since the 
polygamy flame’s extinction has had its 
effect on the once-isolated sect. The 
older church leaders retain their in- 
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Thousands get food from warehouses—if they work 





dividualistic economic philosophy and 
ascetic habits, but the rank and file 
have been liberalized. Young Utahans 
like drinking, smoking, and dancing as 
much as the average American; some, 
educated to modern science, wink at 
Mormon theology. The general drop in 
church attendance affects the Latter- 
Day Saints as much as any other sect. 
Most significant effects of the change: 
the divorce rate, though less than half 
the nation’s average, is rising; the birth 
rate, though still 50 per cent higher 
than the United States figure, is falling. 

Last week the church; which decried 
Utah’s action in ratifying the repeal 
amendment, moved to revive the old 
Mormon ban on stimulants. In a 
sound-picture, lecture, and pamphlet 
campaign, the elders began to preach 
against liquor and tobacco. They want 
to “set an example to the people uf the 
world in total abstinence.” 


Such secular interests typify the Lat- 
ter-Day Saints’ preoccupation with so- 
cial and economic problems rather than 
religious mysticism. Brigham Young’s 
flair for organization overshadowed his 
piety, and the church still reflects his 
influence: it is a foster parent pro- 
tecting its followers’ earthly interests. 
It has $75,000,000 invested in banks, 
insurance companies, railroads, sugar- 
beet land and refineries, department 
stores, radio stations, newspapers, and 
hotels. There is no ordained clergy. 
Its governing officials are businessmen, 
politicians, lawyers, scientists, edu- 
cators. 


Some well-known Saints: Marriner 
S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and onetime Mormon mis- 
sionary in Scotland; John Held Jr., 
humorist and cartoonist; Mahonri 
Young, sculptor and grandson of Brig- 
ham Young; Joshua Reuben Clark Jr., 
Ambassador to Mexico under Presi- 
dent Hoover and now the church’s first 
counselor. Reed Smoot, one of the 
Twelve Apostles and for 30 years a 
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United States Senator from Utah, stands 
a good chance of becoming Mormon 
president. 


CuurcH: Mormons elect their own 
leaders. Surmounting the systematic 
hierarchical pyramid are a president 
and two counselors. “Revelation for 
the whole church comes through the 
head alone, and thus order is preserved 
and conflicting doctrines excluded.” 

Below the ruling triumvirate are the 
Twelve Apostles, the Seventy, the 
Patriarchs, High Priests, Elders, and 
Bishops. When not engaged in private 
business, they minister without pay to 
the world’s 770,000 Mormons—concen- 
trated mostly in Utah, Arizona, Neva- 
da, Idaho, and Wyoming. Territorial 
Mormon units.are wards (correspond- 
ing to Roman Catholic parishes) and 
stakes (dioceses). The heart of Mor- 
monism beats in a $4,000,000 temple in 
Salt Lake City. 

Education occupies an important 
niche in the church’s activities. Last 
year Mormons spent $657,000 to main- 
tain their 329 schools, seminaries, and 
academies. At 220 junior seminaries in 
Utah and Idaho, 9,300 students of ele- 
mentary-school age learn religious doc- 
trine; 95 senior seminaries with a 20,000 
enrollment supplement this instruction 
with a nonsectarian Bible course. For 
advanced theology, 4,000 attend the 
church’s twelve institutes, including 
Brigham Young University and Ricks 
Junior College. 

Its missionary system makes the sect 
highly cosmopolitan. Every loyal young 
Mormon spends two years abroad, with- 
out salary and at his own expense. Last 
year 1,940 Saints proselyted in 967 
missions and branches in 30 countries. 
Missionaries study six hours daily and 
must live the Morrfion ideal: early ris- 
ing and retiring, complete abstinence 
from liquor, tobacco, tea, and coffee, 
and sparing use of meat. 

Their message: the Bible, the Book 
of Mormon, and the Doctrine and 
Covenants—a collection of revelations 
to Mormon prophets, chiefly through 
Joseph Smith—are the word of God; 
man and matter are eternal; the living 
may be baptized—by immersion—as 
proxy for the unchristened dead; after 
death and resurrection, men will live in 
various degrees of glory in a perfect 
Zion on the American Continent; Mor- 
monism revives the uncorrupted, primi- 
tive Christian faith.* 

Present mouthpiece of Latter-Day 
Saint dogma is Heber Grant, gray- 
bearded, 80-year-old Salt Lake City 
real-estate operator. As a boy he 
habitually begged bread and jam from 
one of Brigham Young’s wives. Later 
he founded the Utah Home Fire Insur- 
ance Co., “with no more capital than 
$45 in postage stamps.” At 25, he be- 
came one of the Twelve Apostles. Of 
his three polygamous wives—he mar- 
ried two of them on successive days— 
one survives. Among the wealthiest 
men in Utah, Grant is president of half 
a dozen banking, insurance, and sugar- 
beet firms, and a director of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 


*Mark Twain described the Book of Mormon as 
“chloroform in print.’ 
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BOXING: Discovered: the 1939 
W orld’s Heavyweight Champion 


Though Joe Louis is not yet heavy- 
weight champion of the world, fight 
managers continue their frantic search 
for a White Hope to succeed him. One 
genuine candidate has been unearthed 
—Ralph Harlan (Harley) Odell, a 21- 
year-old Iowan. He has a real chance 





Ralph Odell: a combination of 


Jeffries, Cobb, Baer, Tunney 
of winning the championship in two 
years. 

Grantland Rice, sport-wisest of all 
writers, says Odell has Jim Jeffries’ 
legs, catchall eyes like Ty Cobb, Max 
Baer’s shoulders, and Gene Tunney’s 
square chin. Both fists pack dynamite. 
He weighs 203 pounds, stands 6 feet 2, 
and can run 100 yards in 10 1/5 seconds. 
He has hairy legs and a hairless torso. 

As a high-school football player at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, Odell attracted the at- 
tention of University of Southern Cali- 
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fornia scouts. In the Fall of 1935 } 
sparkled at end on the U.S.c. “ 
man team. 





fresh. 





Then one day, Mike Cantwell, former Th 
trainer of the Detroit Tiger basebalj the i 
team and of Max Baer, spotted hig make 
sturdy physique in a gymnasium. Cant. sa 
well began flooding an Eastern friend collec 
Eddie Hart, with letters begging for to ont 


money to promote Odell. Hart, fa. hunti 
mous Princeton football star who playey Set 
through two seasons (1910-11) with , morn 
broken neck in a leather brace, finally ony 
decided to gamble. He formed a syngj. — 
cate of wealthy backers; among them ae h 
a Yale football hero of the Ted Coy era eagle’ 
Hamlin Andrus—son of the late Joby the a: 
Emory Andrus, “millionaire straphang. utes | 
er” who had $300,000,000 but commute) dead 
from Yonkers to Wall Street by trolley hunte 
car and subway until he was 80 years — 
old. ° = 

Last Summer the syndicate spent - 
$15,000 to condition Odell in a Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., training camp; by Jan. 
uary he was ready for his first bout 
against John Neumann, a big Des 
Moines policeman who had fought 10 
times and never been knocked out by 
anybody. Odell won in the third round. 
Since then eight others have been pitted 
against him and he K.O.’d all but one— 
a left-hander who earned a draw. 

After watching one of the fights, 
John Roxborough, co-manager of Joe 
Louis, said: “They told me Odell would 
be a serious contender in the future. 
Why, he’s a contender right now.” 

Odell impatiently waits for his chance 
against somebody with a reputation. 
Last week his syndicate angled with 
Promoter Mike Jacobs, urging him to 
put their fighter in one of the prelimi- 
nary bouts prior to next month’s Louis. 
Braddock battle. 

If Odell’s religious mother had her 
way, Ralph would lay aside his punch- 
ing gloves forever. The thought that 
he might get hurt never occurs to her. 
She’s afraid he’ll murder one of his op- 
ponents. 








TENNIS: To the Loser Belongs 
A Lion’s Share of the Spoils 







Unlike golf, which allows an inferior 
player quite a few victories over 4 
slightly superior opponent, the better 
tennis man defeats a less skilled rival 
nine times out of ten. 

On the face of it, the cross-country 
marathon which Fred Perry and Ells 
worth Vines concluded last week was 
so astonishingly close that skeptics had 
convincing statistical evidence to prove 
that the results were prearranged. But 
those who know Vines and Perry per 
sonally are positive the matches were 
honestly played. Each has a prima 
donna’s temperament and desires above 
all else to be rated-the best in the 
world. 

Matches—won by Vines, 32; by Pér 
ry, 29. Sets—won by Vines, 88; by 
Perry, 86. Games—won by Vines, 965; 
by Perry, 958. 

Perry’s explanation for the close Tf 
sults: “Vines is up and down, whereas 
I play the same game day after day: 
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EAGLE AND FOX 


The myriads of game that swarm over 
the mountainous terrain of Kazakstan 
make Soviet Russia’s second largest 
State a hunter’s paradise. When the 
harsh Central Asia climate allows, Kazak 
collective farmers devote their free time 
to one of the world’s unique sports—fox 
hunting with golden eagles. 

Setting out on horseback early in the 
morning, the slant-eyed natives ride up 
into the 1e regions with the trained 
birds perched on their sinewy wrists. 
When a fox starts out of the underbrush, 
the hunter removes blinders from the 
eagle’s eyes: the bird shoots high into 
the air, then “stoops’—and a few min- 
utes later the winged killer deposits a 
dead fox at the master’s feet. The 
hunter straps the prize to his saddle, 
replaces the blinders on the eagle’s eyes, 
and bird, man, and beast set off for 
more trophies. 











SOVFOTO PHOTOS 
-+.and brings the carcass to hunter Koschkunoff Blinders over his eyes, the killer impatiently awaits more sport 
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Meter, Iowa, last week to take his high- 
school graduation examinations. Van 
Meter High’s superintendent didn’t ex- 
pose Bob’s answers for public scrutiny; 
he reported only the final grades— 
Physics, 79; Psychology, 79; English, 
74; History, 70. 

Feller was class president, his nine- 
teen classmates having elected him to 
that office last Summer—the day after 
he set an American League record of 
seventeen strike-outs. His homecoming 
and graduation set Van Meter (popu- 
lation: 400) on its ear: parades, Sun- 
day go-to-meetin’ clothes, and a nation- 
al radio hookup. 

That Van Meter’s foremost person re- 
ceived passing marks in the mental 
pinches is no great surprise. Cleveland 
baseball officials and fans wonder when 
he’ll begin to shine physically. On his 
first and only diamond appearance this 
Spring—Apr. 24—he struck out eleven 
St. Louis Browns but tore a muscle in 
his right arm and had to retire after 
six innings. 

Since then he’s been resting. A fort- 
night ago, the Cleveland club insured 
his life for $100,000. His acid test will 
probably be against the Yankees in New 
York this week end. If he doesn’t show 
earn $200,000, some of which will come complete recovery, he'll probably be 
from Hollywood. The jaunty English- given an indefinite vacation. 
man has already taken screen tests; ah eo 
his actress-wife, Helen Vinson, coached Recorps: Carl Hubbell, the New 
him. York Giants’ pitching ace, won only his 
fifth straight game last week, but New 
York sport writers made much more of 
the achievement. They added Hubbell’s 
record of sixteen straight last year to 
his five 1937 victories and glossed over 
the fact that he lost a postseason game 
to the Yankees in the World Series last 
Fall. Thus they calculate that Hubbell 
has won 21 straight and surpassed the 
record of Rube Marquard, the wry- 
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When Elly’s hot, no one can beat him. 
When he cools off a degree, I lick him. 
’ Elly’s a lot like the stock market, you 
know.” 

Victorious Vines came off second best 
financially; in 1934 he had the one big- 
money year that every pro tennis play- 
er enjoys—when he turned professional 
and was a novelty. Perry, making his 
pro debut this year, was the big draw- 
ing card, and he cashed in. 


How the money was divided: 


Total income from 299,768 
spectators 
Tax 
Gross 
To local promoters 
Leaving 
Perry’s share 
Vines’ share 
Leaving 
Expenses for rentals, train 
fares etc. 
Balance for promoters 
(Tennis Enterprises) 57,153.92 


Vines and Perry sailed last Saturday 
for England, where they will pick up 
some more money for playing a series 
of Coronation matches under Wembley 
management. There, too, Perry will 
acquire a lion’s share of the gate re- 
ceipts. By the year end, he expects to 


$412,181.00 
37,471.00 
374,710.00 
131,148.50 
243,561.50 
91,335.54 
34,195.20 
118,030.76 


60,876.84 


BASEBALL: Feller Limbers Up 
Lame Arm on School Exams 


Q. Discuss two theories concerning 
the goodness or badness of instincts. 

Q. How may a person’s sentiments 
influence his life? 





The picture at the 
right tells a lie. It 
says Pompoon (on the 
rail) won the Preak- 
ness. Evidently the 
photographer stood 
at an angle far past 
the finish line. At 
left, the truth: War 
Admiral (nearest the 
camera) winning. The 
shot was taken from 
a point more nearly 
opposite the finish. 








INTERNATIONAL 





necked Giant southpaw who won nine- 
teen consecutive games in the single 
Q. Define: rut; synapse; season of 1912, and Tim Keefe who won 
chromosomes; association. nineteen straight for the Giants in 1888. 
Q. Why was Garfield assassinated? . ne S 
Q. Name all the presidents of the SpeEep-up: In Florida last Saturday, 
United States since Lincoln and one’ Rollins College and the University of 
important event in each administration. Florida played the first “streamlined” 
Q. What are the four important parts bzseball game—penalties for stalling; 
of a radio set? pitchers couldn’t warm up; teams 
Q. Name two poems by: Emerson; changed sides on the double trot. The 
Longfellow; Whittier; Lowell; Poe. experiment was tried in the second 
Such questions as these confronted game of a double-header. Florida won 
baseball’s Horatio Alger hero, 18-year- the first, under orthodox rules, 7-1, in 
old Bob Feller, when he returned to Van; ;1 hour 39 minutes; Rollins won the 


Q. What does real mastery depend 
on? 
efferent: 
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second, 14-9, in 1 hour and 34 minuty 
(Totals: 11 errors, 24 hits, 23 Tung.) 


CHAMPIONS 


Gene Tunney, playing a round, 
golf in Pinehurst, N.C., used a No, 7 
iron on a 179-yard hole, clouted the 
ball into the cup for an ace, and 
ordered a case of champagne for hig 
threesome’s caddies. The former heg 
weight champion beamed: “That 
was one of the greatest thrills of my 
life.” 

“As great a thrill as when you beg 
Dempsey?” asked a companion. 

“Well, not quite.” 

Bob Jones, in Atlanta, Ga., used 
No. 3 wood (spoon) for his second ghg 
on a 565-yard par-5 hole and sank th 
ball for a double eagle 2—a far rare 
accomplishment than a hole in on 
On par-5 holes, most golfers never drive 
long enough to have the remotes 
chance of sinking their second sghot 
The most dramatic double eagle ever 
made was hit by Gene Sarazen two 
years ago in Jones’ invitation tourn. 
ment; it enabled Sarazen to tie for the 
lead with Craig Wood and win ing 
playoff. i te 


War Admiral, son of Man o’ War 
and Brushup, put on much the same 
show in the Preakness last Saturday 
that he gave in the Kentucky Derby 
a fortnight ago. Again he delayed the 
start by strolling in and out of his stall; 
again he got away in front and held 
the lead most of the way; again in the 
stretch he fought off a last-minute 
spurt by Jerome Louchheim’s Pon- 
poon—though this time Pompoon re 
duced War Admiral’s winning margin 
to a head (two lengths in the Derby), 


In winning both races War Admiral 
earned $97,650; finishing second in 
both, Pompoon earned $11,000. 

Marshall Eldredge, 36-year-old New 
Englander, left Albany in a bouncilg 
speedboat last Sunday and headed dow! 
the Hudson River. After plowing 
through driftwood and debris for 3 
hours 6 minutes, he pulled up at a New 
York dock and was surprised to heat 
he had won the Albany-New York 
marathon. He didn’t know he had 
passed all his rivals on the 130-mile 
trip. ‘ 
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SAFETY WHERE IT COUNTS! 


AVE you ever noticed how small a section 

of a tire rests upon the road—an area in 
the CENTER of the tread no larger than your 
own foot. Upon those few square inches of 
rubber your safety depends — there you must 
have sure-footed TRACTION to prevent skids, 
to stop in time! 


Right there in the center of the tread Goodyear 
Tires give you unequaled safety with sturdy, 
keen-edged, sharp-angled blocks of rubber that 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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grip any road like a vise—brace against skidding 
in any direction—stop your car quickest in any 
emergency. 8,400 stopping tests have proved that! 


You can get the greater safety of(center traction 
in Goodyear Tires regardless of price class—tor 
every Goodyear is built to protect-our good 
name. Experience proves that the cheapest thing 
‘you can buy an 
Goodyear Tires have been the world's first- 
choice for 22 consecutive years because the 
world has found them best. 


In 1908 Goodyear intro- 
duced the All-Weather 

| #§ Tread—a design so superior 
.. in skid resistance that it re- 
- mains basically unchanged . 
the only tread that 
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HOUSING: Millions of Low-Cost Homes Needed; 


Exhibits and Demonstration Models Point the Way 


This week thousands of present and 
prospective home owners are visiting 
the largest housing exhibit New York 
has seen since 1929. Forerunner of a 
dozen similar shows to be held in other 
centers, this one is staged in Madison 
Square Garden, still faintly perfumed 
from the circus animals who vacated 
the building May 1. Manufacturers of 
stoves, refrigerators, air-conditioning 
equipment, building materials, and 
household gadgets have spread their 
wares over 2 acres of floor space. 

Novelty seekers will find plenty to de- 
light them. For example: an illumi- 
nated pushbutton for doorbells, consum- 
ing only 1 cent’s worth of current a 
year; a humidifying radiator which 
evaporates 100 gallons of water daily; 
metal awnings—fireproof and heat-re- 
flecting; coal, guaranteed “smokeless” 
and “sootless”’; a pick-proof padlock 
which carries a one-year $100 Lloyd’s 
of London insurance policy. 

But the exhibits attracting the big- 
gest crowds are three full-sized houses, 

, completely furnished from bed linen to 

‘tableware. For the family with a limited 
budget there’s a tiny brick bungalow of 
four rooms and bath, built according to 
Federal Housing Administration speci- 
fications. It costs only $2,150 to $3,000 
to build, depending on the locality. 

For persons who can afford more 
luxury, the Ladies’ Home Journal has on 
display a “House of Today” which looks 
like a Cape Cod cottage with white 
wooden shingles and green shutters. 
Actually, the shingles are noninflam- 
mable asbestos cement; walls and roof 
have rock-wool insulation. Cost: $16,000. 

The Journal also sponsored the show’s 
“House of Tomorrow,” a pioneering ef- 
fort in home design which would cost 
about $25,000 to duplicate. Some of its 
innovations: a circular living room jut- 
ting into the garden—at the press of a 
button, the glass walls disappear into 
the ground; a prefabricated copper 
bathroom that comes in two pieces and 
can be installed in an hour; a pinpoint 
spotlight in the dining room, focused 
from the ceiling onto the table; a bed- 
room with the beds separated from the 
rest of the room by sliding glass panels. 


RevivAL: Early crowds at the hous- 
ing exhibition encouraged real-estate 
men in the hope that the long-awaited 
boom in home construction might ma- 
terialize this year. 

When the public’s income nose-dived 
during the depression, building of homes 
came to a virtual standstill—compared 


with an average of 700,000 annually in - 


the decade 1920-29, only 50,000 nonfarm 
dwellings were erected-in 1934. Since 
then there has been considerable im- 
provement. FHA estimates that 270,000 
homes were built last year, while in the 


first four months this year, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corp., residential con- 
struction totaled 78 per cent more than 
in the same period of 1936. 

Despite this reviving activity, build- 
ing men point out that a tremendous 
housing shortage still exists throughéut 
the country. They recall President 
Roosevelt’s statement in his message to 
Congress Jan, 6: “Many millions of 
Americans still live in habitations which 
not only fail to provide the physical 
benefits of modern civilization but breed 
disease and impair the health of future 
generations.” 

Experts differ on the number of new 
homes needed, estimates varying from 
1,000,000 to 10,000,000 units. All agree, 
however, that the prime necessity is to 
construct good, livable houses that can 
be sold for less than $5,000. Only in this 
way can families with incomes of $2,500 
a year or less (71 per cent of all Ameri- 
can families) afford their own homes. 
(Budget makers say a man should 
spend no more than two years’ income 
on the purchase of a house.) 

Already, a variety of forces are giv- 
ing impetus to the revival in residential 
construction. With money again jin- 
gling in people’s pockets, families that 
“doubled up” or got along in a few 
cramped rooms during hard times are 
now spreading out into more comfort- 
able quarters. Rising rents have in- 
duced many persons to consider buying 
homes of their own; since vacancies in 
most communities are at a minimum, 
this usually means new construction. 

Furthermore, FHA’s insured mort- 
gage plan has provided an easy financ- 
ing method by requiring the builder to 
put up only 20 per cent of the value of 
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a house; he may pay off the remainder 
over a twenty-year period, with inter. 
est and other charges totaling no more 
than 6 per cent. 

Yet the construction industry Must 
clear a difficult hurdle before it cap go 
forward at full speed. Building costs 
have risen 50 per cent in the past two 
years, and today it costs more to erect 
a house than it did in 1929. Wage rates 
in the industry are actually higher thay 
the pre-depression level, with bricklay. 
ers currently earning as much as $13.9 
a day; carpenters, $12.25. 


Building-trades workers, of Course 
argue that their earnings on an annual 
basis are much less impressive congig. 
ering the fact that 75 per cent of gy 
building is done in four months of thy 
year. In the other eight months, thoy, 
sands of workers live in enforced id. 
ness. Many economists agree with Jp. 
seph P. Day, New York realtor, that “the 
ultimate solution of the labor problem 
in the construction industry would seen 
to lie in paying skilled labor at an ap. 
nual rate instead of an hourly rate,” 


CampAicn: Next month will see the 
most ambitious promotion campaign for 
the building of small homes ever under. 
taken in the United States. Some 2.0 
demonstration houses, ranging in price 
from $2,000 to $4,000, will open throug. 
out the country under the sponsorship 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and the National Lumber 
Dealers Association. Local contractors 
are building them, and before the end 
of the Summer the two associations ex- 
pect 4,000 more demonstration units 
will be finished in some 2,700 communi- 
ties. 


The idea for the campaign originated 
a year ago when the FHA issued a 
booklet, “Principles of Planning Small 
Houses,” containing specifications for 
five dwellings which could be built for 
$1,200 to $2,900. Skeptics declared this 
impossible. To see who was right, the 
N.L.M.A. had three of the houses built 
in Bethesda, Md., a suburb of Washing- 
ton; they not only came within the 
stipulated cost, but the association re 
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At the Housing Show: model of a $2,000 house designed by FHA 
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California-New York 15'4 hrs. 
Chicago-New York 3 hrs. 55 min. 


UNITED 
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* /t costs no more to 


fly United 
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Device: At Harrisburg, Pa., airport last week, the Safety Steering Stabilizer Co. of ; fi a 
; ae (BO. B 


Pittsburgh demonstrated its “hydraulic hand’”—anti-road shock device that prevents sudden 
loss of steering control. With the driver’s hands off the wheel, the car negotiated eight rail- 


road ties: in another test, blowouts failed to 







upset steering. 








ceived 300 requests from people who 
wanted to buy them. 

The experiment’s success prompted 
lumber interests to repeat it on a nation- 
al scale. They hope the 6,000 samples 
will bring local builders orders for 
450,000 similar homes this year. Equal- 
ly hopeful is the National Small Homes 
Bureau of New York, publishers of a 
48-page booklet which is to be distrib- 
uted to demonstration-home visitors; it 
is printing 1,000,000 copies. 
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CANADA DRY: Ex-Lawyer Puts 


Sparkle in ‘Champagne’ Sales 


This month Canada Dry’s quarterly 
report informed stockholders that their 
company lost $27,233 in 1937’s first 
three months. Since most companies 
are reporting unusual profits, Canada 
Dry’s loss stood out like a sore thumb. 

Actually, the company’s poor show- 
ing was chiefly the result of a costly 
building program, not slump in sales. 
When Roy W. Moore became president 
two years ago he determined to correct 
Canada Dry’s glaring weakness: in- 
adequate distributing facilities. 

By promptly removing empty bottle 
cases, filling rush orders, and calling 
frequently on customers, small local 
ginger-ale makers couid give dealers in 
their territories more attention than 
could Canada Dry’s jobbers. Winning 
back the small dealer meant fewer 
jobbers and more salesmen, delivery 
trucks, and bottling plants for Canada 
Dry’s ginger ale and soft drinks. 

Last year, two new distributing 
houses—one in Miami, one in Atlanta 
began operations. Four more—in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Dallas, and 
peace scheduled to open this 
- r. pe ° 


* Last. week,. Moore left New York 
‘headquarters to inspect the Philadelphia 
“plant. Among other things, he made 
Sure that the Canada Dry sign facing 


the Pennsylvania Railroad track would 






favorably impress passing train trav- 
elers. 


Up: In 1922 J. J. McLaughlin, Ltd., 
of Toronto, Canada, manufacturers of 
soft drinks and carbonated beverages, 
had a branch office in New York man- 
aged by four socially prominent young 
men: John Wanamaker Jr., William 
Rhinelander Stewart Jr., Ector Munn, and finer coast-to-coast air 
and Charles Grashof Jr. Their bright- service — 3-stop, 15-hour 
est sales idea: persuading headwaiters flights California to New York. 
of New York’s night clubs to serve Mc- ~ 
Laughlin’s Canada Dry ginger ale. Now United is fastest, short- 





















* United's famous Mainliners 
built by Douglas offer a new 








Dissatisfied with their efforts, the est to practically every Pacific 
McLaughlin brothers, Robert S. and Coast city. No airline is faster 
George, got Parry D. Saylor, former to any coast-to-coast point. 








vice president of the Dunlop Tire & 


Rubber Co. to examine the possibilities The Mainliners are the na- 







of the New York office. Saylor in turn | tion's most powerful, most 
got J. M. Mathes of N. W. Ayer & Son, | spacious planes...luxuri- 
handlers of Canada Dry’s advertising, ous appointments...unusually 
to survey the American ginger-ale mar- 





quiet ... every proved aid to 







ket. , ed 

, Mathes’ report struck the McLaugh- air navigation. 

lins favorably, and they induced Saylor NEW LOWER FARES. Now it 
to run the American sales campaign. costs no more to fly United — 





In the first year Saylor spent $70,000 POE I BRN, a Ao ‘ 
advertising Canada Dry pale-dry gin- | the Main Line with 100 mil- 
ger ale as a high-quality, socially cor- | lion miles experience. 

rect drink. As a “mixer,” the green 
bottle with its gold-foil collar suggested 
that the “champagne of ginger ales” 
might take the curse off raw Prohibi- 
tion gin. 

Speakeasies and their customers ac- 
cepted the suggestion; in one year Can- 
ada Dry’s sales rose from 20,000 to 
100,000 cases. But when Saylor and 
Mathes suggested that George Mc- 
Laughlin spend $250,000 for advertis- 
ing during the next year, McLaughlin 
demurred—that was more than the 
gross Canadian business of his family’s 


company. 
Thereupon Saylor and Mathes. of- 



















fered to buy the McLaughlin firm and mene. sgn re ore coding 
a few days later closed the deal, getting Longer thee.an-endingme-tntdy, the 





both the American and Canadian com- 
panies for $1,000,000. 
In the next seven years Canada Dry 
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became the largest producer of ginger 
ale in the United States. In addition, 
the company developed a long line of 
soda pops in assorted flavors, the list 
of Canadian products including Adanac 
Dry. 

Down: Although Canada Dry’s net 
income reached its peak of $3,534,000 
in 1929, during the following year the 
company continued to sell more than 
$13,000,000 worth of soft drinks. 

The depression struck Saylor’s com- 
pany full force in 1931. Local ginger- 
ale makers, imitating Canada Dry’s 
bottle, undersold their chief competitor 
and speakeasies and hotels, eager to 
Save money, turned to the cheaper 
brands. Canada Dry’s net income fell 
to $1,685,614, then to $423,822 in 1932— 
less than one-eighth of the 1930 figure. 

In defense, Canada Dry cut prices, 
reinstated the return-on-the-bottle sys- 
tem and introduced a ginger-ale syrup 
for soda-fountain use. These measures 
did little more than prevent sales from 
dropping lower. 


REPEAL: With repeal in 1933, Canada 
Dry went into the liquor-distributing 
business. Today it sells Hupfel’s bot- 
tled beer and has the exclusive Ameri- 
can rights to handle Johnnie Walker 
Scotch, Cinzano vermouth, Nuyens 
liqueurs, Hildick’s applejack and Wil- 
liam Penn rye. Liquor sales now yield 
about 40 per cent of Canada Dry’s in- 
come. 

Repeal, however, definitely hurt the 
More people pre- 
ferred Scotch whisky and soda to rye 
whisky and ginger ale. Restaurants, 
hotels, and bars installed their own 
carbonating units, and Canada Dry lost 
many of its biggest outlets, both for 
ginger ale and its bottled seltzer water 
introduced in 1932. 

Finally, in 1934, Saylor, finding no 
one in his own organization who seemed 
to him capable of pulling Canada Dry 
out of its troubles, picked a 46-year- 
old lawyer named Roy W. Moore to 
help him. During the ten years he had 
been prosecuting attorney of Macon, 
Ga., Moore had engaged in the whole- 
sale-grocery, laundry, candy, and real- 
estate business. 


Three years in the trust department - 


of New York’s Guaranty Trust Co, 
during the depression had sharpened 
Moore’s ideas about corporate reor- 
ganization. Five months after he en- 
tered Canada Dry’s affairs, he became 
president, Saylor retiring to the less 
strenuous post of board chairman. 


Up: Since ginger ale accounts for 
roughly 50 per cent of Canada Dry’s 
sales, one of the most expensive 
changes Moore effected came when he 
lowered ginger ale prices 5 cents per 
bottle. Reimbursing dealers and job- 
bers for the drop in the value of their 
stocks cost Canada Dry more than 
$500,000 last year. 

This loss helped produce the lowest 
net iacome in the last thirteen years 
of the: company’s history: $182,400. But 
lower prices have stimulated ginger-ale 
consumption—Canada Dry increased 
sales of carbonated beverages in the 
first six months of this fiscal year by 
1,407,000 cases. 
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TAXES: Raskob-du Pont Hearing 
Airs 1929-Model Stock Deals 


“Dear Frank, 

“I have been thinking of selling 
more General Motors ... talked jt 
over with J.J.R. this afternoon. [f 
the stock goes to 76, let out 200,009 

. . which will leave about 100,000, 
Place the money on call.. .” 

One warm Summer day in 1929, 
Pierre Samuel du Pont sent this memo 
to Frank McHugh, his secretary. The 
multimillionaire - banker - industrialist 
in Who’s Who a modest “manufac. 
turer”’* of French descent—had just 
talked with his old friend and business 
associate John Jacob Raskob, Demo. 
cratic National Committee chairman 





Pierre S. du Pont: Plus $35,549,000 


(1928-32), ex-chief of General Motors 
finance committee, Who’s Who “capi- 
talist.” 

As a result of the June 25 memo, du 
Pont unloaded at top pre-crash prices 
(subsequent 1929 G.M. high, 79%, ) and 
transferred the proceeds to the gam- 
bling-gutted call-money market, where 
funds commanded from 6 to 15 per 
cent. Despite the October collapse 
he reaped a 1929 harvest of $35,549,- 
000—net capital profits for the year. 

Such revelations entertained spec- 
tators at last week’s hearings of the 
Treasury’s suit to recover $1,824,112 
“unpaid” 1929 taxes from du Pont and 
Raskob. The government’s contentions: 
in November-December, 1929, the de- 
fendants made cross sales to each other 
that established $7,495,000 security 
losses—$4,375,000 in Raskob’s accounts 
and $3,120,000 in du Pont’s; though 
each repurchased his securities in Janu- 
ary, “losses’’ on the “wash sales’ were 
deducted from 1929 taxable incomes—a@ 
contravention of the 1928 Revenue Act, 
banning tax abatements arising from 
losses on non-genuine security sales. 

In other words, the Treasury con- 
tended, the millionaires’ colossal 1929 
tax payments—$1,183,334 by Raskob 
and $4,563,989 by du Pont—were not 


*du Pont’s chief interest is in the chemical-manu face 
turing E.l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., of which he is board chairman. 
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olossal enough; respective deficiencies 
$1,042,318 and $781,794. 


Arrack: To stage the government’s 
near-record* tax litigation, the Board 
of Tax Appeals had chosen a dingy 
room in New York’s dilapidated Old 
Post Office Building on Park Row, a 
stone’s throw from Wall.Street. 


Present every hearing day since the 
May 3 opening: both defendants, under 
subpoena. Absent: political recrimina- 
tions. Both du Pont and Raskob 
(friends ever since the Wilmington 
industrialist gave the Lockport, N.Y., 
cigarmaker’s Son @& $20-weekly secre- 
tarial job in 1900) were sponsors of the 
three-year-old Liberty League and con- 
tributed heavily to its 1936 anti-New 
Deal campaign; but defense lawyers 
confined hints of administration ‘re- 
venge” to off-the-record utterances. 


Attacking du Pont’s transactions— 
the board tackled his case separately in 
advance of Raskob’s—Treasury Coun- 
sel Mason B. Leming last week pre- 
sented the presiding officer, Richard L. 
Disney, with figures which boiled down 
to this: in post-crash 1929 cross sales 
at market prices, du Pont sold Raskob 





INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 


John J. Raskob: minus $46 


$6,142,750 of securities while Raskob 
sold du Pont $6,175,000 worth; these 
produced the alleged “fictitious losses.” 

The following January each bought 
back the identical parcels of stocks; 
but market rallies had boosted values 
—du Pont paid $7,272,135 while Raskob 
had to part with $7,589,500. 

On the face of it, this left Raskob 
heavily in the red. But the Treasury 
revealed another contemporaneous deal: 
Jan. 3, du Pont sold “short” to Raskob 
27,000 shares of Warner Brothers; by 
Jan. 30, when du Pont “repurchased” 
the stock, its market price had risen 
from 40 to 50—hence Raskob “won” 
$270,000. 

In the end, the mammoth transac- 
tions listed by the Treasury ($29,766,- 


old Biggest Treasury tax-evasion case: the three-year- 
Fee (still undecided) against Andrew Mellon, 
ering 1931 levies of $2,050,069 plus a 50 per cent 
penalty—total, $3,075,103. 
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754, including transfer fees and divi- 
dends) balanced almost perfectly—Ras- 
kob had suffered a fleabite of $46. 


DEFENSE: James S. Y. Ivins, du 
Pont counsel, frankly admitted the 
government’s figures and conceded that 
the industrialist had sold stocks to his 
friend so as to produce losses for in- 
come-tax purposes. But, rebutting the 
Treasury’s vital contention, he declared 
emphatically there had been no pre- 
meditated agreement for repurchase. 
The sales had been “not only legitimate 
but honorable.” 

The ‘curious facts that the series of 
transactions had involved identical par- 
cels of securities—enabling both men 
to recover their exact former holdings 
—and that, despite market fluctuations, 
the parties had made a virtually per- 
fect “settlement,” Ivins described as 
“accidental.” 

To explain why du Pont sold to Ras- 
kob instead of in the open market, 
Ivins advanced a cogent reason: his 
client had already diverted funds to 
Wall Street in an attempt to steady the 
toppling market; floor sales would have 
added to the panic. 


PENSIONS: ‘Best Salesman’ Has 
Plan for Security Orphans 


General Electric’s 60,000 employes 
enjoy a variety of welfare projects, in- 
cluding profit-sharing (1936 distribu- 
tion, $2,938,000), cost-of-living wage 
adjustments (last week salaries went 
up 2 per cent), and pensions—partly 
G-E-financed—supplementing Federal 
Social Security. For these they thank 
Gerard Swope, their soft-spoken 65- 
year-old president, whom Henry Ford 
once labeled the “world’s best sales- 
man!” E 

Last week Swope revealed a plan to 
provide old-age pensions for the 21,000,- 
000 workers—including domestics, farm 
hands, and employes of charitable and 
other nonprofit concerns—excluded 
from the Federal scheme. Taking the 
form of a private contract between em- 
ployer and employe, Swope’s project 
contemplates financing similar to Social 
Security’s: equal contributions by em- 
ployer and employe—l1 per cent of 
wages for three years, rising to 3 per 
cent each in twelve years; the funds to 
be invested in United States Savings 
Bonds yielding 2.9 per cent. 

Unlike the Federal plan, Swope’s is 
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| blehead and Buzzards 
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| like lakes and ponds... 
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| rattling down the cob- 
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not weighted in favor ofthe lower- -| 


salaried groups—its benefits vary in 
direct relation to contributions. Based 
on maximum 3 per cent contributions, 
benefits at age 65 after 40 years: 


Federal 
Monthly Death 
Earnings Pension Payment 
$ 900 $ 42.50 $ 1,260 
1,500 56.25 2,100 
3,000 85.00 4,200 
Swope 
$ 900 $ 30.64 $ 4,047 
1,500 51.07 6,746 
3,000 102.14 13,493 


Death benefits under the Swope plan 
are higher because they represent 6 
per cent of annual earnings at accumu- 
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lated interest over a 40-year period; 
.the Federal benefits are limited to 34 
per cent of total earnings. 

Swope has already scored one suc- 
cess for his plan. He offered it to 
employes on his country estate at 
Ossining, N.Y.; all accepted. 


@ 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® With P. Lorillard Co.’s Old Gold con- 
test ended, it was estimated that 2,000,- 
000 contestants had mailed in 90,000,000 
Old Gold wrappers with their solutions 
to the 90 picture puzzles. The Wall 
Street Journal revealed that since the 
contest started three and a half months 
ago, Old Gold’s sales have risen from 
5 per cent to about 10 per cent of the 
total American cigarette production. 


® A forecast of the business cycle for 
the next six years appeared in Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes’ new book, “How 
wong Prosperity?” The former Vice 
President of the United States, now 
chairman of Chicago’s City National 
Bank & Trust Co., predicted a stock- 
market collapse in the Summer or Fall 
of 1939, a depression lasting one or two 
years, then prosperity again. 


® Counsel for W. E. Hutton & Co., New 
York Stock Exchange members ac- 
cused by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission of manipulating the Atlas 
Tack Corp.’s stock, opened its defense. 
To support previous testimony of Jerry 
McCarthy, Detroit customers’ man for 
the brokerage firm, counsel introduced 
evidence that McCarthy’s profits came 
from football bets. One item: a can- 
celed check for $405.16, representing 
his winnings on the 1935 Ohio State- 
Notre Dame game. 


® American companies doing business 
in Mexico learned that they must pay 
an additional income tax of 4.8 per cent 
on 35 per cent of their gross sales un- 
less they maintain branch offices in 
Mexico. 


® Internal Revenue agents met in 
Washington to discuss ways of speed- 
ing up income-tax collections. After 
asking them to “show every courtesy to 
the taxpayer,” Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr. warned them 
that “the government must have every 
cent that is owed to it” in order to bal- 
ance the budget. 


® The Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., 
makers of the famous tonic and cock- 
tail ingredient, Angostura bitters, an- 
nounced it would begin moving its 
equipment this week from Norwalk, 
Conn., to St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
The company transferred its operations 
to this country seven years ago to avoid 
an increased tariff—although concoct- 
ing the bitters out of rum, alcohol, and 
eighteen various roots, barks, and herbs 
requires ‘a tropical temperature which 
has been artificially and expensively 
produced in the American plant. In ad- 
dition to low customs duties and the 
right climate, St. Thomas offers cheap 
labor and proximity to a new rum sup- 
plier—the PWA-financed Virgin Is- 
lands Co. 
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BEGGAR: Italian Epitomizes the 
W orld’s 





Human Wreckage 

They stand in the shadows of eve- 
ning streets, studying your face as you 
walk toward them through the lamp- 
light. They shuffle along beside you 
and mumble of cups of coffee or lodg- 
ings for the night. And whether you 
stop and fumble for a coin or guiltily 
hasten away, you wonder about the 
broken men. Where did they come 
from? How did life beat them? 
What do they think? 

Giovanni Penta probably speaks for 
thousands of them. Though fictional, 
he seems authentic enough to symbol- 
ize human wrecks the world over. In- 
herent weakness and bad luck shape 





Gian Dauli writes about bums 


his sorry little tragedy, set forth in 
The Wheel Turns (By Gian Dauli. 392 
pages, 119,000 words. Putnam, New 
York. $2.75). 

The truth in this book is not beau- 
tiful. Most of the characters are sér- 
did and sometimes disgusting. They’re 
important, however, to this . back- 
ground story of an unimportant man. 

Son of middle-class Italian parents, 
Giovanni grows up amid continuous 
family uproar—generally over money. 
The loudest combatants are his father, 
mother, and grandmother. Both par- 
ents cadge it from the old lady; the 
father, for various mistresses; the 
mother, for costly food and clothes. 

They also bleed rich Uncle Piero. 
When the mother’s marital infidelities 
are exposed, her spouse sees an oppor- 
tunity which would escape most out- 
raged husbands. Making her sign a 
confession, he ships it off to Uncle 
Piero—her brother—with a request for 
2,000 lire. 

Most of the Penta children are chips 


off the old stock. Lorenzina, packed 
off to a nunnery following several 
peculations, 


startles her pious men- 
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tors by running naked around ti, 
courtyard. Luigi, a gloomy little Sneak, 
offends by his mere presence. Both of 
them make Giovanni look good. 


But that’s something of an illusion, 
as Sofia presently discovers. One 
numerous domestics who enter his oy, 
life, she finds herself deserted jp a 
crisis. Thereafter, Giovanni drifts 
from job to job and, when opportunity 
comes his way, an ill turn of fortune 
intervenes. 

Eventually he takes up with Sofig 
again, only to suffer agonies of jeaj. 
ousy over the other men in her Piti- 
ful past. In one fit of drunken rage 
he beats her so savagely that even the 
patient Sofia can stand him no longer, 

Drink speeds his mental and phys. 
ical disintegration. He stumbles 
through his last years as a homeless 
beggar, yearning for his lost mistress 
and whining about fate. His story 
won't start any tears but it will help 
all readers to understand if not sym- 
pathize with those shabby men wh 
furtively ask for a dime. 


® Up to now Gian Dauli has been known 
to Italian critics chiefly as a transla- 
tor and hack writer. To his native 
country he has introduced such foreign 
authors as John Galsworthy, George 
Moore, Somerset Maugham, Jack Lon- 
don, Sinclair Lewis, Thornton Wilder, 
Jakob Wassermann, and Thomas Mann. 
His own works include half a dozen 
novels and a volume of short stories. 
In his 52 years he has also been a 
newspaper and magazine publisher. 
His real name is G. Ugo Nalato. 


ARISTOCRAT: A Standard Hero 
Slips Into an Odd Predicament 


Members of all the swanker New 
York clubs know a Henry Preston 
Standish. Nonmembers all over the 
country know him, too. He is the hero 
of a thousand romances and, in his 
well-bred way, has won as many golden- 
haired girls in blue roadsters. To edi- 
tors of slick-paper magazines he is the 
archtype of homo americanus, if not 
particularly sapiens. Well-fed and hand- 
some, conservatively dressed and fash- 
ionably espoused, he has been knocking 
down a fat salary in a Wall Street 
broker’s office since he left college. 

The dignified Standish seeks to avoid 
all ridiculous situations. But in Herbert 
Clyde Lewis’ first novel, he slips on 4 
grease spot near the rail of a small 
ocean liner and splashes into the calm 


Pacific: Gentleman Overboard (152 
pages, 30,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $1.50). 


His first thought: “How humiliating!” 
His second: “Won’t I look foolish whet 
they haul me aboard?” But he calls 
for help, in a well-modulated Yale bari- 
tone—which is one reason why nobody 
hears it. 

Bobbing gently in the wake of the 
S.S. Arabella, watching her grow small- 
er on the horizon, he finds it difficult 
to realize that the ship isn’t coming 
back for him. The Arabella’s officers 
are absorbed in a marathon bridge 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
Herbert Lewis: not a pipe-smoking author 


game that has been in session since the 
voyage began; nobody notices his ab- 
sence for ten hours. 

As he floats in the warm water, the 
Standish veneer is gradually washed 
off. From thinking idly of firm and 
family and composing conversations on 
his adventure, he comes face to face 
with a terrible probability. The essen- 
tial dignity of a man fighting for his 
life asserts itself. And when that polite 
cry for help is finally reduced to a heart- 
breaking whimper through puffed lips, 
the man becomes, paradoxically, heroic. 

The novel is written with a facile 
hand; yet it is never flip. Though Lewis 
is preoccupied, like many young writers, 
with the profundities of life, he doesn’t 
get lugubrious about them. 


Alone one night on the roof of his 
Greenwich Village apartment house, he 
looked down on the street below and 
considered what would happen if he 
fell. How would a man bridge that dizzy 
mental gap between the security under 
his feet and that world “down there”? 
He returned to his flat and began fig- 
uring it out at his typewriter. Instead 
of choosing a sensitive, artistic soul, 
with whose travails and torments a 
patient public has become sated, he 
picked Henry Preston Standish. But it 
was in no callow spirit of mockery that 
he threw the gentleman overboard. 


Herbert Lewis, 27, quit a Brooklyn 
high school ten years ago to become 
an Office boy. He made a casual at- 
tempt to go to New York University 
but, after a look at all the forms and 
application blanks, got discouraged and 
chucked it. Later he bluffed his way 
onto the sports desk of The Newark 
Star-Eagle and started a newspaper 
career that took him to China for three 
years. At present he holds down a re- 
write job on The New York American 
and likes it. There is no appeal to him 
in the life of the author who requires 
an oak-panel study, tweed jacket, and 
Calabash pipe. 

After the last deadline Lewis can 
still face the music of a typewriter. He 
§0¢s home and continues to pound out 
copy—for himself. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
PRESS AGENT: An Authority 
Explains How to Get Results 


The knights of old had avant couriers 
—fancy names for press agents—who 
appeared in the lists before tournaments 
and told how bold their masters were. 
History records it, and Charles Wash- 
burn claims that was the beginning of 
press agentry. 


One of Broadway’s ace practitioners, 
the Chicago-born Washburn should 
know how his racket started. His new 
book, however, is far less concerned 
with the Age of Chivalry than with the 
present status of his craft. Press 
Agentry (153 pages, 53,000 words. Na- 
tional Library Press, New York. $2) 
is designed as a handbook for young 
men and women who want to learn the 
fine art of tooting other people’s horns. 
About 25,000 New Yorkers are doing 
that these days. 

Washburn gives neophytes the low- 
down on how to get ahead in the world. 
Example: Gaby de Lys, an unknown 
Parisian dancer, became an internation- 
al sensation through a press agent’s 
fiction that she had caused the downfall 
of King Manoel of Portugal; she could 
neither sing nor dance, but people 
flocked to see the legended lady. Ad- 
vice: “Good fakes have a place. But 
always tip off the editors... If they 
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Charles Washburn toots other’s horns 


know in advance, and the fake makes a 
good story, you are in the clear.” 


Nimble wit is useful. Richard Maney, 
a fabulous publicity fellow, once han- 
dled a play, “The Squall,” in which a 
half-caste, Nubi, had the line: ‘“Nubi 
bad girl. Nubi stay.” Robert Bench- 
ley wrote in The New Yorker: “Nubi 
stay, Benchley go.” Next day Maney 
composed new ads. “See the play that 
made a streetwalker out of Robert 
Benchley.” 

Girls always make news. Bernard 
Sobel had one of his fluffier inspirations 
during the war; he led eleven Ziegfeld 
girls in tights to the New York City 
Hall to recruit for the army. 


Washburn himself has concocted 
many a front-page story since he left 
newspaper work to take up press agent- 
ing. For instance: the Jean Harlow 
“platinum blond” slogan. Washburn 
was promoting “Hell’s Angels,” and the 
movie actress came to New York. When 
newspaper men asked about her strange 
colored hair, he hotfooted it to a hair- 
dressers’ convention and persuaded 
them to offer a prize for any chemist 
who could invent a dye duplicating. her 
“platinum blondness.” The fad was on. 


Nowadays Washburn wangles a lot 
of newspaper space for George Abbott’s 
stage productions, such as “Boy Meets 
Girl,” “Brother Rat,” and the forth- 
coming “Room Service.” His own ac- 
complishments give his book authentic- 
ity; bolstered by sketches of other skill- 
full press agents, it will afford pleasant 
and valuable reading for those who 
want to become press agents, as well as 
those who don’t. : 


© A sample of how Nor to handle pub- 
licity: Editor & Publisher last week re- 
ported the Sutton News Service, New 
York, had released a blurb (dated May 
6) for the Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co., announcing the safe arrival and 
departure of the dirigible Hindenburg. 
A notation at the top of the release 
read: “We are sending you this story 
for its possible news value to you. The 
facts have been thoroughly verified.” 


.ful privilege.” 
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BULBS: Old Coil Receives New 
Twist, Lamps Shed More Light 


Electricity running through a fila- 
ment produces heat; if the heat is great 
enough, the wire glows. Thomas Edison 
incorporated this fact into the incan- 
descent lamp and the following year, 
1880, set New Yorkers agape as he fit- 
ted the steamship Columbia with the 
first electric-light system. 

But the old-time vacuum lamps frit- 
tered away light-producing heat; their 
carbon filaments burned too quickly. 
So electrical researchers started tinker- 
ing with Edison’s Model T. By 1915 
they had _ substituted heat-resisting 
tungsten coils for carbon filaments and 
filled air-empty bulbs with a gas mix- 
ture that retarded the rate of burning. 
Electric-light efficiency was increased 
more than 700 per cent. 

These modern lamps, however, pre- 
sented another problem. Some filament 
heat wasted itself, warming the gas 
mixture instead of producing light. Last 
week J. E. Kewley, one of General 
Electric’s 21 vice presidents, announced 
a new efficiency-raising tungsten fila- 
ment that reduces heat wastage and 
gives 10 per cent more light. Engineers 
in the Mazda Lamp Laboratories—co- 
operative project of G-E, Westing- 
house, and other electric companies— 
took a standard 3.4-inch filament coil 
of hair-fine tungsten wire and re-coiled 
it to a length of % inch. Less area is 
exposed to heat-absorbing gases; more 
heat is saved for lighting. 


As a result of this research, the aver- 
age American family will get 80 cents 
worth of free light with its annual $15 
worth of illumination. 


CHILDBIRTH: Doctor Studies 
Effects of Pain-Killing Drugs 


“No topic in obstetric procedure is re- 
ceiving more widespread attention than 
amnesia and analgesia... [The patient] 
expects to fall asleep with the first pain 
and awake with the baby in her arms, 
and she is sure from her reading that 
this is not only feasible but her right- 
In last week’s Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. Thaddeus Lemert Montgomery, 
young obstetrics professor at Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, thus 
introduced one of medicine’s most press- 
ing problems. 


To find what happened when doctors 
acquiesced to this. demand, Dr. Mont- 
gomery dug through Philadelphia mor- 
tality figures for the past five years. 
In all, he examined the records of 


155,133 live births. ‘While presenting 
these babies to the world 1,096 women 
died, 667 unnecessarily. Errors of judg- 
ment on the part of the doctor account- 
ed for about a third of those who died 
unnecessarily. 

Specifically getting down ‘to anes- 
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thetics and drugs administered to erase 
memory of delivery-room experiences 
he found 219 women died while unge, 
their power. Thirty-four of these deaths 
were charged either directly or indirect. 
ly to anesthetics. 

“In reviewing the ... deaths . 
one is impressed with the fact that the 
accoucheur seemed often so bent on 
getting his patient to sleep or her baby 
delivered that he gave little thougnt t, 
the outcome of his hasty procedures. . 

“The analgesic agent that gave such 
profound rest narcotized the baby: the 
material that was to bring the mother 
forgetfulness of her experience com. 
bined with third-stage bleeding to pr. 
duce obstetric shock; the anesthetic 
that made operative delivery convenient 
relaxed the uterus and caused post. 
partem hemorrhage. The situation 
called for real generalship, and, unless 
it was forthcoming, fatality followed 

“What answer, then, shall be given 
to the new patient who wants first to 
know whether the pangs of labor wil] 
be eliminated?” 

Dr. Montgomery advises doctors ty 
sympathize with patients and promise 
them as much relief as is consistent 
with safety. Then, he believes, “the 
normal patient will approach her time 
of delivery with equanimity, accept a 
moderate and safe degree of analgesia 
. . . and pass through her delivery in 
better condition than the mother who 
is drugged to an unconscious state .. |’ 
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psYCHIATRY: Talks on Pigs, 
Brains, Epilepsy, and Crime 





Fighteenth-century Londoners used 
to amuse themselves by week-end 
drives to grim old Bethlehem Hospital 
(Bedlam). There they’d taunt the be- 
fuddied inmates and roar with laugh- 
ter at their antics. In 1795 Philippe 
pinel, humane Frenchman, put care 
of the mentally diseased on a new high 
plane; he removed chains from patients 
in Paris’ Saltpetriere asylum. 

Enlightened people gradually realized 
that demons didn’t reside in muddled 
heads, that sin and insanity weren't 
necessarily synonomous. Still, wide- 
spread clear thinking on the subject 
had to wait until early this century— 
for the preachings of Sigmund Freud. 
Largely as a result of the Viennese 
doctor’s work, the science of psychiatry 
has continued to throw new light and 
new knowledge on the subject of in- 
sanity. 

Today in the United States there are 
an estimated 1,500,000 insane citizens. 
Four hundred eighty thousand of these 
reside in the country’s 525 mental hos- 
pitals. Last week in Pittsburgh, men 
who direct the destinies of these in- 
stitutions—members of the American 
Psychiatric Association—held their an- 
nual meeting. Probing the dark depths 
of the mind, they reported on these 
and many other subjects: 




























Brain: Stock-in-trade of all phre- 
nologists is a chart showing the brain 
divided into neat little segments like 
a checkerboard. Practitioners assure 
the gullible that each of these sections 
governs a human characteristic, such 
as ambition, patience, mating, hope, 
faith, humor. 

No doctor or surgeon would have 
such effrontery. An old-timer might 
hazard that the brain’s frontal lobe is 
the seat of intelligence. But a young- 
er man would likely reply in all hon- 
esty that he had not the slightest idea 
what part of the enigmatic mass of 
cells did what. 

Such brain surgeons as Drs. Walter 
E. Dandy at Johns Hopkins, Winchell 
M. Craig of the Mayo Clinic, and 
W. James Gardner of Cleveland upset 
old theories when they scooped away 
as much as a half of tumorous brains 
and didn’t kill their patients. Great 
chunks of frontal lobes came out, and 
the empty-headed patients were as 
bright after, as before, the operation. 

On the basis of this work, Dr. Dandy 
determined that the left half of the 
brain was the dominant half. To prove 
this he squeezed right anterior cere- 
bral arteries shut, and nothing seemed 
to happen; but when the left-brain 
equivalent of this artery was closed, 
death quickly followed. 

Last week, in Pittsburgh, Dr. Le- 
land B. Alford of St. Louis added new 
brain facts. By digging through brain 
literature, he eliminated section after 
Section as nonvital. Finally he con- 
cluded that on only one vaguely de- 
fined section did life depend—a part 
of the left hemisphere. When this sec- 
tion was injured, confusion and demen- 
tia followed: when destroyed, death 
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came. Henceforth this area must be 
considered, if not as the center of rea- 
son, the center that governs reasoning. 


Pics: Yale’s apes, Chicago’s mice, 
and Harvard’s rabbits are all well-pub- 
licized experimental animals. Cornell’s 
pigs have now joined them. 

Trying to duplicate the strain and 
uncertainty of modern-day life, Dr. 
H. S. Liddell of Cornell built a com- 
plexly wired pen. In one corner stood 
a food box. Eventually the pigs learned 
the box would contain an apple when 
a buzzer sounded. Then an electric- 
shock apparatus and other devices were 
added to complicate the business of eat- 
ing. Finally one pleasant, engaging pig, 
Achilles, became sad and hostile. He 
had suffered a nervous breakdown. 


Epitepsy: The seizures experienced 
by 500,000 United States epileptics of- 
fer a ready laboratory in which any 
doctor may study outward manifesta- 
tions of the disease. In bad seizures 
sufferers generally announce the on- 
coming fit with a whoop; then pupils 
dilate, and the body stiffens; after a 
few seconds violent muscular spasms 
follow. 

Hopeless despair grips any doctor 
present when “the holy disease’ con- 
torts a human body. The doctor can 
put a pillow under the victim’s head 
to keep him from bashing out his 
brains, and he can wedge any handy 
object between his teeth to prevent 
mutilation of the tongue. But all the 
medicines in his little bag, or on his 
office shelf, are as futile as prune whip 
in giving any genuine aid. 

Occasionally long-range treatment 
proves beneficial. Fair results have 
come with continued application of the 
barbiturates—hypnotics like barbital 
and Veronal. Bromine salts also have 
been used. Some surgeons saw away 
the top of the skull and replace it with 
a dome of celluloid, feeling that relief 
of pressure on the brain will do some 
good. 

Yet another approach was suggested 
in Pittsburgh last week by Dr. William 
G. Lennox of Harvard. Long ago re- 
Searching psychiatrists noted that dur- 
ing epileptic seizures the rhythmic out- 
put of brain electricity was seriously 
disturbed. In some cases waves shot 
out too rapidly; in some cases, too 
slowly. Other investigators found that 
this current output was much influ- 
enced by certain bodily conditions— 
amount of oxygen present in the blood 
and the acid-alkaline balance of brain 
cells. 

Why not, Dr. Lennox asked, inves- 
tigate these leads? And he suggested 
still another. Evidence has accumulated 
that epilepsy is an inherited disease, 
caused by a recessive gene in the 
chromosome structure handed along to 
children by mothers and fathers. Ap- 
parently genes are nothing more than 
bead strands of large, organic mole- 
cules. Dr. Lennox suggested that 
chemists might find a means to knock 
the epilepsy-causing gene out of the 
chain. 

Quickly, he caught himself up: “It 
is a tantalizing thought . . . However, 
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wrist watch. Our minds are too small 
and our hands too huge for tinkering 
with the ultramicroscopic wheels of 
life . [Yet] the fact that genes 
can be altered by exposure to X-rays 
. .. gives a shred of hope that some 
day, in some generation, a way will be 
found.” 


CrimE: As head of the psychiatric 
clinic maintained by New York’s Court 
of Special Sessions, Dr. Charles B. 
Thompson has had ample opportunity 
to study great and small criminal 
minds. Examination of 9,256 prisoners 
showed a scant 9 per cent could blame 
their crimes on mental sickness. Dr. 
Franz Alexander of Chicago had a 
ready explanation for criminal tenden- 
ies in the other 91 per cent: 


“The majority of those young men,” 


‘he found, “are reared according to the 


ideals of individual initiative, endur- 
ance, self-reliance, and courage repre- 
sented by their pioneer forefathers. 
When grown up they become exposed 
to a changed world in which the possi- 
bilities for initiative, bravado, and in- 
dividualistic accomplishments are ex- 
tremely restricted. 

“One way out of the dilemma is 
criminality.” 

M.P.A.: Most students of the human 
mind who had the funds and the in- 
clination managed to get to Pittsburgh 
last week. Hence the Urbana, IIL, 
meeting of the Midwest Psychological 
Association drew a small crowd and 
produced few noteworthy papers. 

Two of the most interesting: 


® In a survey of families, Dr. Ross 
Stagner of the University of Akron, 
attempted to find what subjects hus- 
bands and wives thoroughly agreed 
on, what subjects put them at odds. 
Most felt the same way about Method- 
ism, the Republican party, a big navy, 
and the Nazis. Disagreement ruled 
on censorship, spiritualism, and child 
labor. 


® A high spot of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann’s trial came when Charles A. 
Lindbergh mounted the stand. Peppery 
little David Wilentz posed one of the 
most critical questions of the trial: 
“On the night of Apr. 2, 1932, when 
you were in the vicinity of St. Ray- 
mond’s Cemetery . .. you heard a voice 
hollering ‘Hey, doctor!’ . . . since that 
time have you heard the same voice?” 
“Yes, I have.” 
“Whose voice was it... 
“That was Hauptmann’s voice.” 
According to figures presented at 
Urbana last week by Dr. Frances Mc- 
Gehee, Wichita (Kan.) psychologist, 
Colonel Lindbergh had less than thir- 
teen chances in 100 of being right in 
his identification. Testing ability of 
students to recognize strange voices, 
she found 17 per cent failed after 24 
hours; 87 per cent, after five months. 
To add complications, she engaged 
service of two Germans, a Russian, and 
a Chinese. One of the German voices 
was taken more frequently as the voice 
of the Chinese than as the voice of the 
second German. 
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ST. JOHN’S: President Finds , 
Sure Way Out of a Deadlock, 


In his own judicial mind, Amos w, w 
Woodcock, a Brigadier General of the 
Maryland National Guard and a college 
president, prefers to regard himself as 
a lawyer. When he resigned from the 
Department of Justice as prohibition 
director in March, 1933, only a month 
elapsed before he was back at his desk 
—as special assistant to the Attorney 
General. Recalled to help unravel Pro. 
hibition’s legal tangles, he stayed tp 
work on other government problems, 

In 1934, friends persuaded him ty 
take the presidency of St. John’s (oj- 
lege in Annapolis, from which he was 
graduated in 1903. First, he wangled 
permission to continue part-time lega) 
work. 

Woodcock found St. John’s stagger- 
ing under a $360,000 debt. The college 
already had lent a precious $150,000 in 





WIDE WORLD 


Amos Woodcock prefers Washington 


tuition fees to needy students and was 
continuing to make these self-help 
loans. It needed tuition to pay debts, 
the new president said, and students 
could meet their bills or go home. The 
board of governors disagreed. 


Only men are enrolled at the 24l- 
year-old college, the nation’s third old- 
est; but girls would flock to St. John’s 
—its campus adjoins the United States 
Naval Academy; make it co-ed, the 43- 
year-old bachelor president urged, and 
watch the 250 enrollment climb. Agall 
the governors said no. 


Stymied, Woodcock spent more time 
in Washington and less on his campus. 
The Association of Colleges dropped the 
institution from its accredited list 
When the student paper echoed com- 
plaints, President Woodcock stopped 
arguing with the governors. Last week, 
“reluctantly,” he submitted his resign 
tion. 
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COURT HOLDOUT: Interpret Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s strong “no compromise” 
order on the court issue to mean “no com- 
promise—yet.” The plan for a full six new 
Justices stands virtually no chance (Roose- 
yelt strategists Monday could count on only 
13 of the 48 needed Senate votes). F.D.R., 
for bargaining purposes, will probably stand 
firm until the court plan gets out of com- 
mittee and onto the Senate floor; then he'll 
listen to compromise talk. 


JUSTICES TO RETIRE? There’s sound 
basis for the forecasts that two Justices 
(presumably Brandeis and Van Devanter) 
will resign this Summer, regardless of the 
court fight. Chairman Summers of the 
House Judiciary Committee, who’s on close 
terms with all the judges, tells friends the 
prediction is correct. 


TAX CHECKUPS: Treasury experts, 
checking up on the unexpectedly low 1936 
tax receipts. now promise that they'll bring 
arecord number of suits and criminal pros- 
ecutions. They say nearly all the income- 
tax shortage was among the ultrawealthy 
in New York and Chicago. Their theory: 
higher rates on large incomes, combined 
with the new undistributed-earnings tax, 
put an unprecedented premium on tax 
“avoidance.” encouraging the wealthy to 
try any faintly plausible device. 


MILK STRATEGY: There’s a special 
reason for the Senate’s continued delay on 
the House bill to reenact the old AAA 
marketing agreements. The marketing 
agreements are designed primarily to help 
dairymen. Farm-State Senators and farm 
lobbyists feared passage of the bill would 
leave dairymen so _ satisfied that they 
wouldn't bother to support more sweeping 
agricultural legislation later in the session. 


WHITE HOUSE VIA ALBANY: Post- 
master General Farley’s long-expected 
resignation has been indefinitely post- 
poned. Supposed reason: his inability 
to find a lucrative and dignified job to 
his liking. Reason suspected by many: 
he has begun to take seriously all the 
talk about himself as a likely President 
and has revived his plan to work up to 
the job via the N.Y. Governorship in 
1938. In that event, his chief rival 
would be Robert H. Jackson, Assistant 
U.S. Attorney General whom influential 
New Dealers are pushing for Governor 


of N.Y. in 1938, President in 1940. 


ECONOMY HITS HOME: There’s at 
least one good explanation for the sudden 
rooling off of Congressmen’s ardor for 
forcing WPA economies. Besieged with 
constituents’ complaints against WPA cuts, 
Senators and Representatives rushed to the 
WPA, asking just what effects the cuts 
would have on their home communities. 
WPA Administrator Hopkins didn’t under- 
*stimate the effects in any case. 
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For Your Information— 


WPA ‘BONER’: It’s now admitted that 
WPA pulled a major political blunder by 
allocating too much money in the South. 
Southern Congressmen will tell you pri- 
vately that they’re demanding relief econ- 
omy mainly because the WPA has caused 
trouble by paying the “high wages” of $19 
to $21 a month to rural Negroes. Not only 
the big employers in the South are squawk- 
ing; the lower middle classes complain 
that they can’t get odd-job workers at any- 
thing like the old rates. 


WORLD CONFERENCES? Despite re- 
current hubbub, there'll be no international 
parley on disarmament, trade, or money 
this year, perhaps not even next year. Hull, 
Davis, and key diplomats are convinced 
of this. 

. . . Even when a conference is finally 
ealled, chances are slim that President 
Roosevelt will play host. He sincerely 
shares Hull’s idealism and yearns to do 
something dramatic about disarmament 
and trade. But he recognizes that pop- 
ular opinion now opposes “meddling in 
Europe,” knows prolonged and _ tedious 
spadework must be done, and realizes that 
European suggestions for a Roosevelt-called 
parley simply mean they want him to take 
the blame if it fizzles. 


DIPLOMATIC POACHING: The old 
feud between Norman Davis, “Ambas- 
sador-at-Large,” and Bill Bullitt, Am- 
bassador to France, has reached the red- 
hot stage. Newest evidence: When the 
London Sugar Conference—to which he 
was chief U.S. delegate—lagged, Davis 
went to Paris, talked with French Min- 
ister of Economy Spinasse (presuma- 
bly about war debts and other weighty 
subjects), and won Spinasse’s promise 
to return the visit in London. Then 
Bullitt irately informed newspaper men 
that Davis’ mission was sugar and sugar 
only, thus warning him to keep off 
Bullitt’s Paris preserves. Spinasse later 
went to London—but studiously avoided 
Davis. 


TAX POLICY REVERSAL: The press 
completely missed a recent tax ruling that 
may drastically affect corporations’ finan- 
cial practices. Reversing a twenty-year-old 
government policy, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals ruled that profits made by a company 
on sales of its own stock are taxable. The 
decision came in a routine case involving 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobaeco Co., which 
bought up batches of its own common 
stock to stabilize the market during the 
depression and later sold at a profit. 


‘TEMPORARY’ CCC: More than one 
reason lay behind the House’s “revolt” 
against making the CCC permanent.. Many 
sincerely opposed the bill because they 
weren’t yet willing to admit a permanent 
problem of 300,000 needy youths. Bur 
many others rebelled for unspoken rea- 
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sons: (1) By retaining power to kill or re- 
new the CCC two years hence, members 
would keep themselves in a position to 
bargain on locations for camps, ete. (2) 
They feared a permanent corps would give 
the Roosevelt-Farley organization another 
patronage club to be used against Congress- 
men who declined to toe the mark. 


NEW TAXES? Major new taxes this 
year now seem distinctly unlikely. 
There'll be renewal of existing nuisance 
taxes, probably nothing more. Thor- 
ough remodeling of the tax system is 
scheduled for next year; program in- 
cludes larger taxes on medium incomes 
and modifications of the undistributed- 
profits and capital-gains taxes. 


TRIVIA: Senator McKellar, to whom 
the ill Senator Glass had given his proxy, 
cast it for the proposed TVA dam at Gil- 
bertsville, Ky., though Glass would be the 
last man to vote for it... Vice President 
Garner insisted on betting a friend that the 
aged Man o° War (apparently confused 
with War Admiral) would win this year’s 
Kentucky Derby . . . Wages for Michigan 
farm hands have climbed 25% in a year, 
mainly because so many farm workers have 
taken jobs in auto plants Senator 
Wagner told cronies he wasn’t sure he 
favored the Railroad Pension Bill which he 
himself introduced last week. 


PARAGUAY OUTBURST: Don’t be 
surprised at news of a revolution in Par- 
aguay in the near future. The Chaco War 
hero, Colonel Bray, is plotting revolt with 
object of seating Geronimo Zubizarreta as 
President. 


IRON WAR: Britain will win the bit- 
ter behind-the-scenes battle with Germany 
for Swedish iron. Berlin has counted on 
a big share of Sweden’s iron exports to 
meet her rearmament needs, but now Lon- 
don is out after all the iron. There'll be 
an accord within the next few months 
awarding Britain the full export quota. 


MANCHUKUO ‘BORDER CLASHES’: 
Don’t be impressed by the recurring stories 
of Soviet-Manchukuo border troubles—the 
reports that “grave tension flared between 
Moscow and Toyko” as a result of such and 
such an incident. The fact is there isn’t 
any real tension just now; both coun- 
tries are too busy arming to start trouble. 
“Frontier clashes” are usually insignifi- 
cant incidents magnified in routine dis- 
patches. 


WELLES TO ARGENTINA? Unoficial 
but recurrent talk in Buenos Aires is that 
Assistant Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
will soon be made U.S. Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina. The job isn’t so important as the 
Under-Secretary of State post, for which 
Welles is slated, but it’s far more pleasant, 
and friends say Welles would like to return 
to Buenos Aires, where he once was em- 
bassy secretary. 


BRITISH STRIKES: Expect a new 
burst of British strikes now that the Cor- 
onation truce is ended. Busmen were gen- 
erally labeled “unpatriotic” for striking 
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These wise birds don’t 
Have to prove 

That Pennzoil makes 
All motors smooth. 

Streamliner trains 
And airlines, too 

Have shown you what 
Is best to do. 

For longer mileage— 
Less to pay, 

Just lubricate’ 

The Pennzoil way. 


FREE—Attractive, refiectar-type safety sig- 
nal for your car! Just print your name and 
address on a post card and ‘send to Dept. I, 
The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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Modern defensive weapon. CAMERON 
TEAR GAS MACHINE GUN discharges 
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during the period of festivities, but their 
example has inspired others. Trouble is 
likely to start with a coal miners’ strike, 
to be, followed by widespread outbreaks 
in other heavy industries. 


CONFERENCE COLLAPSE: The Pan- 
American Union’s suggestion for an inter- 
American monetary conference caused a lot 
of comment but means nothing. Most na- 
tions will express cooperative spirit, noth- 
ing more. If that’s not enough to kill the 
parley idea, Argentina will squelch it by 
politely refusing to attend. Her real, but 
unannounced, reason is that she collects a 
20% discriminatory surtax on U.S. im- 
ports and won't risk having the subject 
brought up at a conference. 


RED BANS: Note how the small Euro- 
pean nations are taking no chances with ex- 
tremists, particularly Communists. With 
minimum fanfare, littke Luxembourg has 
banned the Communist party; Switzerland 
is preparing to do likewise; and it wouldn’t 
be startling if Belgium followed suit. Aus- 
tria, of course, outlawed the party long 
ago, while Hungary hasn’t tolerated Reds 
since it saw Bela Kun’s handiwork. 


FOREIGN NOTES: The Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller, anti-Nazi minister whose ser- 
mons have just been banned by the gov- 
ernment, had become so popular that his 
Jesus Christ Church, just outside Berlin, 
actually put up a Standing Room Only 
sign on Sundays; the church seats 2,000... . 
Latest score: of 26 European nations, fif- 
teen now have dictators ... As a result of 
King Zog’s order that women unveil, many 
Albanian towns are experiencing feminine 
stay-in strikes . . . Encouraged by the gov- 
ernment, Soviet mountain climbers plan 
mass attacks on 30 unconquered Caucasus 
peaks this Summer . . . Paris workers have 
had to be on the job only nineteen days this 
month, because of church and State holidays 
and the official five-day week . . . To boost 
exports, Japan will soon start building 
twelve “superior passenger ships.” 


LIQUOR EXPORTING: U.S. wine and 
spirits producers expect to make large-scale 
invasions of the European liquor market in 
the next few years. An American distiller 
last week sent a big shipment of rye to 
Scotland, reputedly the first since Prohibi- 
tion; expects to send many more. France’s 
practice of using California wines as “mix- 
ers” in French blends is on the increase. 


PREFABRICATED SLUMP: Note how 
all the ballyhoo about a boom market for 
prefabricated—or “portable”—homes has 
died away. At the Small Homes:Exhibit in 
New York last week, not one ready-made 
house was displayed. Reasons for the 
slump: inability of makers to get prices 
down to an appealing level; too much 
rectangularity in most of the houses; deep 
public distaste for “standard” dwellings. 


WALL STREET JOBLESS: Unless the 
stock market takes on unexpected life in 
the immediate future, thousands of white- 
collar workers in New York brokerage 
houses will be among the Summer unem- 
ployed. With present staffs, most houses 
need 1,500,000-share markets to pay ex- 
perises. The daily total has recently aver- 
aged only about 700,000 shares, with the 
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result that between 2,000 and 3,000 y 


Pr ork 
lost jobs last week. 7 





COMMODITY CALM: Another bi 
wave of international speculation jn a 
modities isn’t likely for a long while. Visip 
. ing London and Paris bankers Say meager 
cable dispatches gave this country no ide 
of the burning the European public took in 
the recent shake-out. In a speculative fever 
much like the 1928-29 Wall Street saturnlig 
everybody was dabbling in commoditie, 
And Europeans are more cautious about 
approaching fire a second time. 


BOOTLEG RADIOS: Unless you're sup 
of the dealer’s reliability, watch out for jp, 
expensive radio sets which “look goo 
and bear well-known trade names. Thoug, 
the Federal Trade Commission is trying to 
stamp out the racket there are still on th 
market many thousand phony sets contaip. 
ing one or more dummy tubes and bey. 
ing counterfeited metal name plates (ip, 
cluding R.C.A., G.E., Majestic, Marconi 
Edison, Victor, Bell, and Brunswick). 


STEEL LABOR: Note that, in its |e. 
ter to employes saying it didn’t intend jy 
sign a contract with C.I.0., Republic Steg 
Corp. carefully avoided the word “never” 
The independent steel companies are de. 
termined and sincere, but are saying nm 
words that will be painful to eat. 


FASTEST PLANE? There should soon 
be trials of a new airplane being secretly 
built by a Buffalo manufacturer. All par. 
ticulars are guarded, but there are hints 
that it will embody radical changes in de. 
sign, making it the fastest pursuit-type ship 
ever assembled. 


HINDENBURG ‘SABOTAGE : Though 
U.S. and German officials have made every 
effort to squelch talk that the dirigible was 
sabotaged, a number of navy experts still 
cling privately to the theory. They sus 
pect that an incendiary time bomb wa 
hidden among the ship’s hydrogen cell 
BEFORE it left Frankfort. A circumstance 
lending weight to the theory: if the Zep 
had moored on schedule, instead of twelve 
hours late, none of the passengers and al: 
most none of the crew would have been 
aboard at the time of the explosion. 


MUD IN YOUREYE: Enterprising pairs 
of house-to-house. “beauty-treatment dem: 
onstrators” in the Middle West are cover: 
ing housewives’ faces with a mud-pack 
preparation. While the lady reclines in the 
parlor waiting for the mud to dry, the dem 
onstrators ransack the house and depart. 


MISSING PERSONS: Patrick Hurley. 
Hoover’s Secretary of War, conducts one 
of Washington’s more successful law prat- 
tices, collects rent from the New Deal 
agency which occupies his downtown of 
fice building ... Georges Carpentier, formet 
world heavyweight contender, is his ow? 
bouncer in his popular bar near the Ar 
de triomphe in Paris . . . Charles Ray, 
lent screen star, conducts a school of att 
ing, owns an interest in a Hollywood fle 
rist shop, and plays bit parts . . . Suzanne 
Lenglen, former world’s tennis champ! 
is making good money running a Pars 
tennis school. 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


THANKS FOR NOTHING: [ agree with 

your editorial about alleged “collusion” 
steel companies [May 8]. The important 
point is W hether the prices they quoted were 
reasonable. Without doubt, if one or more 
companies had quoted prices considerably 
higher than another company, the adminis- 
tration would have accused the higher- 
priced companies of profiteering. 

What interests and intrigues me more 
than this is the proposal of some members 
of Congress to make a flat reduction of 10 
per cent or 15 per cent in various budget 
items. Of course they'll then expect our 
thanks and praise for “economy.” Why 
don't they fix the amount of each appropri- 
ation requested 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
less in the first place... ? 


by § 





j. R. Ryan 
Chicago, Ill. 


SELLOUT: The department entitled For 
Your Information seems to me to be the 
most outstanding example of a magazine of 
high ethical standards selling its standards 
toa Liberty League outfit and letting them 
write up two pages of opinion as if it were 
the magazine’s opinion. 

I certainly believe in the freedom of the 
press, even for the Liberty League, hut any 
of their opinions or statements should be 
acknowledged by them and not put forward 
is the opinion of a supposedly reputable 
tagazine which is easily bought by their 
money. 







H. J. Hees 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
e 





‘FOAM’: The government ought to be 
spending four times what it is now, when 
the Dryland Gang are yelling at Washing- 
ton: “Stop spending, dern you,” for fear 
they may have to hand back a little of their 
loot to keep the game—THEIR game—going. 
When they are taking it off the people they 
call it “profit’’; when they are asked to chip 
in a little they foam at the mouth and call 
it “confiscation” .. . 

Gosh, you don’t know how silly that “bal- 
ance the budget” talk sounds to men who 
cannot pay their taxes or get enough to eat. 
You cannot raise revenue by taxing a 
paupers’ asylum or by taxing a lunatic asy- 
lun—even where the lunatics are out loose 
and call themselves “businessmen.” 

GiBBONS POTEET 

Roxton, Texas 

P a 





POWER: “As I size it up,” you say, “the 
unrest in Congress involves one issue and 
one issue only—the suspicion that the Presi- 
dent wants more power than is good for 
him, for Congress, for the’Democratic party, 
or for the country” [May 15]. 

As though that were news! 

Politics, minus. legitimacy, was, 
can be only a struggle for power. 
W. L. Ceton 


is, and 


Wilmington, Del. 
a 


PEACEFUL, LOVELY: Your For Your In- 


lormation editors are certainly printing 
some horrible stories about our South 
American neighbors. You say [May 8]: 


“Look for a Brazilian revolution by Fall,” 
and “Panicky over growing possibility of 
aggression from the Argentina—Bolivia— 
Peru bloc, Chile’s on a frenzied hunt for 
arms.” [| was in South America when Mr. 
Roosevelt made his “good-neighbor” visit, 
and I should like to point out that these 
stories are untrue. Brazil, Chile, Argen- 
tma, and Peru were peaceful, lovely, and 
not “on a frenzied hunt for arms,” 

5; (Mrs.) Beutan Taytor 
New York City 
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“WHEN A FELLER 
NEEDS A FRIEND... 
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Briggs will soothe your troubles! 


F YOU'VE been smoking ex- 
I pensive pipe mixtures, you’re 
especially the man we want to 
try Briggs. Thousands of men 
like yourself have found more 
smoking pleasure in Briggs than 
they ever got before at any price. 

That’s natural enough. Briggs 
is aluxury blend—made of several 


exceptionally choice pipe tobac- 
cos, each one aged-in-wood for 
four full years. The result is rich, 
fragrant flavor plus delightfully 
mellow smoothness. Until Briggs 
was introduced, such a tobacco 
cost much more. Briggs is only 
15¢. But don’t let that low price 
fool you .. . Just try Briggs! 


Copr., 1937, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


FORMIDABLE TRIFLES 
Cg amen a day goes by but what some new and 


fascinating particular about the wages and hours 
legislation being drafted under the direction of James 
Roosevelt seeps out through the press. There are hints 
that it is to be based on the theory that Congress may 
regulate the conditions under which goods, shipped 
from one state to another, are produced. There are 
whispers of arguments within the Administration 
about the wisdom of running smack into the Supreme 
Court decision of 1918 which rejected this theory. 
There are muted suggestions that the possible uncon- 
stitutionality of new legislation based on it will be- 
come a powerful argument in the hands of the Presi- 
dent if he makes a renewed drive for his Court plan. 

But there has been no indication, to date, that the 
wage and hour standards which the Administration 
intends to establish have been defined in terms of dol- 
lars or hours per week—a minor detail, no doubt, to 
the busy planners, but a matter of economic life or 
death to the producers and workers involved. We are 
only left to surmise that the expert draftsmen at work 
on the scheme will arrive at those figures on the basis 
of their profound knowledge of economic life and 
their intensive study of the government’s experience 
in administering the Walsh-Healy Act. And that, un- 
der all the circumstances, is pretty cold comfort. 

For the Walsh-Healy Act itself is something less 
than perfect. It, too, was designed to lift the stand- 
ards of industry by giving the Secretary of Labor the 
right to set minimum wages on government contracts, 
and here is the way it has worked out in one prosaic 
case: Miss Perkins set a national minimum of $15 a 
week for wages in shoe contracts. That seems to have 
suited the Eastern shoe companies. At any rate, there 
was no peep out of them. But three weeks ago Con- 
gressman Zimmerman of Missouri emitted a howl of 
accumulated anguish. Miss Perkins, he said, was mov- 
ing heaven and earth to help New England and the 
North. And at whose expense? Missouri’s, of course. 
Why had she not set differentials between the sec- 
tions? Miss Perkins then properly replied that there 
was nothing in the law to require it. But this answer 
will hardly silence Mr. Zimmerman or the shoe manu- 
facturers of his state. 

This may suggest something of the rumpus that is 
going to.greet the proposals for general minimums for 
wages and general maximums for hours when the Presi- 
dent sees fit to unveil them. If such standards are 
made national, he will be bitterly accused of trying to 
help the North. If they are made regional, he will be 
accused of trying to decentralize industry at the ex- 
pense of the cities. 

Meanwhile, members of Congress must be glad to 
know that James Roosevelt and his committee are set- 
tling such fine points as these among themselves. 


INNOCENCE ABROAD 


“AAPAN,” said Aristotle, “is a political animal.” 
But not Ambassador Dodd. 

Ambassador Dodd is the gentleman who doesn’t 
know (1) that a diplomat is one who never offends 
—unintentionally—the country to which he is accred- 
ited and (2) that in public life you don’t hint at the 
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existence of a malefactor unless you are prepared 
name him. 

“Who,” ask the reporters, “is the billionaire who ; 
plotting to establish a dictatorship in America) 
“Who?” ask the Senators. “Who?” echoes a curig 
and skeptical public. 

The learned Ambassador answers that one Eup 
pean and three Americans in 1935 and 1936 said they 
thought that some billionaire was thinking about dig 
tatorships. The stories that werg told the historiag 
envoy pointed in different directiofs. (This presum 
ably means that all the Ambassador’s informants wer 
thinking of what different billionaires were think 
ing.) But in any event, and here the historian tuny 
prophet, “there will be grave danger” if we have » 
other depression. True enough: there will be gray 
danger—to billionaires, if any. Which reminds 
that there really aren’t any billionaires. So Mr. Dodds 
friends must have meant that some people were think 
ing that if they were billionaires they would try 
be dictators. And considering the taxes levied by Mr, 
Dodd’s government, any man who thinks he is going 
to be a billionaire is crazy enough to think of any 
thing. 

“The historian,” someone has said, “is a sort of 
talking ghost from out the past.” It must be the Dr 
Wirt in Dr. Dodd. 


CAPITAL GAINS 


yer amar a devastating attack on the capital gains tax 
by Morris Tremaine, Comptroller of the State of 
New York, the New York Legislature finally took up 
the question in earnest. The lower house voted to re 
peal the capital gain and loss provision in New York 
State, but the Senate failed to follow. This unsucces® 
ful local battle against an obviously unwise tax illu 
trates, for the dozenth time, the political handicap 
under which the advocates of its repeal labor. 

The taxation of capital gains places an obstacle 
in the way of profit-taking sales of securities, 
estate and other goods. Thus it reduces the number d 
business transactions, freezes many forms of busines 
activity and, at the same time, accentuates the dangers 
of the boom which the Administration in Washingte 
wants to prevent. The repeal of the tax would do 
much more to stabilize things than the issuance @ 
statements about high prices. It would also, indi 
dentally, produce more revenue. 

All of this is made clear in a letter to The Net 
York Times (published May 9) from George O. May 
America’s foremost accountant. Mr. May not on 
argues powerfully for the repeal of the capital ¢ 
tax, but demolishes the flimsy arguments of the Twe 
tieth Century Fund experts who advocate a tax @ 
“unrealized appreciation and depreciation” in t 
value of property. 

But despite the fact that reason should compel ti 
repeal of this tax, political expediency will prob 
prevail. It’s hard to make people understand that t 
repeal of a tax will yield more revenue than the &@ 
itself. Besides, “Wall Street wants it,” and whatev 
Wall Street wants has little chance of success in W 
ington nowadays. 





Now discover the tang 
of a DRY whiskey-and-soda 
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/ T’S the brisk quality of dryness in a 
whiskey-and-soda that gives it zest 
and keen-flavored briskness. 


So be wise! In following the trend to 
whiskey-and-soda, be mighty careful to 
make yours with a dry whiskey— with 
Paul Jones. 


For, straight or in mixed drinks, Paul 
Jones is a truly dry whiskey—full- bodied 
and hearty, yet without a trace of sweet- 
ness. And in its dry, clean-flavored taste 
we believe you'll find one of the reasons 
why, since 1865, Paul Jones has been 
known as ‘‘A Gentleman’s Whiskey!”’ 


* * 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES — 
92 PROOF 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, 
Louisville & Baltimore, makers of 
Four Roses (90 proof). Old Oscar 
Pepper brand (90 proof), Mattingly 
& Moore (90 proof) — all blends of 
straight whiskies. Also Paul Jones 
Four Star Gin (90 proof), distilled 
from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
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A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 











LY) 
says: Sensitive throats welcome Luckies™ 


“Luckies have been my favorite cigarette for about 5 

years. They’re a light smoke that sensitive throats 

welcome. Of the many trends that sweep through 

Hollywood, one of the longest lasting has been the 

preference for Luckies. | once asked a ‘property’ man 

— who supplies cigarettes to the actors— what the The Finest Tobaccos— 
favorite is. He opened a box containing cigarettes. “The Cream of the Crop” 









They were all Luckies.”’ / 
MW bins aun ee, 


WOMAN CHASES MAN” ; 


Notice how many professional menand _ that, if Luckies are gentle on their sen- 
women — lawyers, doctors, statesmen, _ sitive throats, they will be gentle on 
etc., smoke Luckies. See how many your throat, too? You will appreciate 
leading artists of radio, stage, screen the throat protection of a light smoke 
and opera prefer them. Their voices free of certain irritants expelled by 
are their fortunes. Doesn't it follow the exclusive ““Toasting’’ Process. 
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It's loasted —Your Throat Protection *SAMseRetam’ | 





